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For  the  Maryland  FRvmev.  ^  improved  road  it  Ought  to  be  at  the  cost 

Free  School  Education,  &c.        '  and  expense  of  those  receiving  the  advan- 

  :  tage.    Any  other  course  would  destroy  the 

In  my  article  upon  the  public  schools,  principle  of  equity  and  equality  upon 
printed  in  the  Apnl  number  ol  the  Mary-  ;  which  the  system  is  founded.  It  is  like 
LAND  Farmer,  I  suggested  that  the  ele-  taxing  one  man  for  another's  benefit.  This 
ments  of  agriculture  might  be  advanta-  \  principle  has  been  violated  by  forcing  the 
geously  introduced  into  those  schools,  un-  'higher  branches,  for  which  provision  has 
der  the  head  of  geography.  This  would  ;  otherwise  been  made,  as  I  shall  presenUy 
not  add  a  new  branch  of  study  to  our  al-  jshow,  into  the  common  school,  gready  to 
ready  over-loaded  course  of  public  school '  their  injury,  and  greatly  to  the  added  cost 
instruction,  only  an  expansion  and  a  better  of  those  schools.  In  place  of  these  I  would 
mode  of  teaching  an  existing  required  I  introduce  the  production  of  agriculture  in 
branch.  The  branches  required  by  law  to; teaching  geography.  Geography  is  uni- 
be  taught  in  our  public  schools  are — read-  i  versally  admitted  to  be  a  dry  study.  Talk 
ing,  writing,  arithmetic,  history  of  the  I  to  a  child  about  the  latitude  and  longitude 
United  States,  grammar,  geography  and ;  of  Calcutta,  the  boundaries  of  States  and 
good  behaviour.  These  are  declared  to  |  the  location  of  cities,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  the  necessary  branches  of  public  school !  interest  him,  but  point  him  to  the  produc- 
instruction  and 'are  common  to  all.  They  ^  tions  and  you  at  once  engage  his  attendon. 
are  in  most  of  the  States  called  "connnon  Take  for  example  the  State  of  Florida,  a 
schools."  In  ours,  free  public  schools,  the  long  tongue  of  low,  level  and  sandy  land, 
word  "free"  being  used  as  an  equivalent  between  700  or  800  miles  long  by  80  or  100 
to  common,  making  them  common  schools,  broad,  separating  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from 
like  common  roads  are  free  and  common  I  the  Adantic  ocean.  This,  from  its  peculiar 
to  all  the  people.  They  are  supported  I  shape,  might  possibly  fasten  ,ts  location 
from  a  common  fund,  universal  taxation, '  upon  the  memory  of  some  children,  but 
and  teach  or  profess  to  teach  common :  tell  him  that  Florida  is  the  land  of  perpet- 
branches  of  studv  ;  that  is  branches  of :  ual  flowers,  where  frost  never  blights, 
learning  necessary  and  coinmon  io  where  the  sugar  cane  and  the  delicious 
When  the  common  road  advances  to  the  I  oranges  and  the  bananas  grow,  where  the 
dignity  of  a  turnpike,  it  ceases  to  be  a :  alligator  and  crocodile  are  to  be  found, 
common  road;  it  is  a  special  road,  im- ;  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  fixing 
proved  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  those !  F  lorida,  its  location,  boundaries  and  pro- 
desiring  the  improvement,  and  kept  up  by  ductions  in  the  child's  mind, 
a  toll  exacted  from  ail  who  use  it.  The  |  Take  again,  xNorway,  a  rough,  irregular 
law  requires  this,  and  custom  and  equity  i  and  mountainous  country,  with  continual 
sanction  it— so  ought  it  to  be  with  our  com- i  snow  upon  their  summits,  and  hall  the 
mon  schools,  whenever  optional  branches,  i  State  subject  to  perpetual  irost.  There  is 
such  as  algebra,  natuial  philosophy,  phy- ;  not  much  here  to  attract  or  interest  the 
siology,  geometry,  the  Constitution  of  the:  child,  but  tell  him  that  Norway  is  the  land 
United  states  and  of  Maryland,  book-keep- ;  of  the  reindeer,  where  slerls  and  sleighs  are 
ing,  the  laws  of  health,  &c.,  are  introduced,  |  drawn  by  these  fleet  looted  animals,  that 
not  necessary  and  common  to  all,  like  the !  vast  quantities  of  cod  and  herring  are  tak- 
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en  and  packed  upon  its  coasts,  and  that  its 
inlaid  streams  abound  with  the  beautiful 
salmon  and  the  speckled  trout,  the  delight 
of  the  angler  and  the  fisherman,  and  you 
give  the  child  something  to  think  about. 
In  this  way  a  thousand  other  objects  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  teacher,  and  ge- 
ography will  become  a  profitable,  pleasing 
and  intert  sting  study  to  both  child  and 
teacher.  In  the  same  way  the  geography 
of  Europe  and  America  may  be  studied, 
their  different  productions  exchanged  and 
sent  from  one  to  the  other,  by  which  in- 
dustry is  stimulated  and  commerce  estab- 
lished. In  this  familiar  way  the  child  is 
instinctively  led  into  the  practical  lessons  of 
political  economy,  barter  and  sale,  the  value 
of  exchanges,  the  use  of  ships,  the  found- 
ing of  cities,  the  opening  of  canals,  turn- 
pikes and  railroads,  all  the  direct  result  of 
industry  and  labor  applied  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil.  How  much  more  profit- 
able such  a  course  of  studies  for  our  prim- 
ary schools  than  Latin,  Greek,  French  and 
Hebrew,  or  the  fashionable  sciences,  such 
as  philosophy,  poetry,  geology  or  biology. 
For  these  latter  studies  ample  provision,  as 
stated,  is  made  in  our  colleges  and  acade- 
mies, at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  $50,000 
in  annual  donations,  and  with  a  corps  oi 
teachers,  professors  and  instructors,  aver- 
aging one  to  every  eight  or  ten  pupils — 
where  the  primary  schools  are  required  to 
show  an  average  of  fifty  pupils  before  a  first 
assistant  can  be  called  in.  How  unjust,  nay 
unreasonable  to  rob  the  little  cheldren  just 
beginning  to  learn,  of  the  time  and  attention 
so  necessary  for  them,  to  teach  what  at 
best  can  be  taught  but  imperfectly,  when 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature  so  much 
belter  provision  has  been  made  for  them  in 
the  endowed  schools,  academies  and  col- 
leges scattered  in  almost  every  county  of 
the  State.  To  these  are  now  added  many 
free  scholarships  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  A.  B.  Davis. 


cessity  of  returning  to  it  an  equivalent,  is 
the  man  who  will  soon  find  out  that  his 
soil  is  deteriorating  and  that  farming  does 
not  pay.  How  can  it?  He  takes  away 
but  does  not  rejjlace  ;  he  pursues  a  starva- 
tion policy  :  he  does  not  think  the  niatter 
over  ;  he  is  a  hand  working  not  a  head 
working  farmer. 

The  matter  of  thoroughly  pulverizing 
the  soil  is  an  important  consideration,  as 
is  also  the  proper  application  ot  fertilizers. 
More  than  evei  our  piogressive  farmers 
are  considering  what  fertilizers  are  best 
adapted  to  their  soils  ;  they  do  not  throw 
them  on  promiscuously,  without  studying 
the  needs  of  the  particular  soil  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied.  Some  soils  need 
potash,  others  do  not ;  some  need  phos- 
phoric acid,  others  do  not,  and  the  only 
I  true  way  to  ascertain  just  what  is  needed 
I  is  by  experiment.  Try,  on  a  small  section 
I  of  a  field  a  certain  fertilizer  and  note  its 
effect ;  on  another,  try  another  kind  and 
do  the  same,  and  in  a  short  time  the  soil 
will  let  you  know  what  it  likes  best.  But 
to  do  this  sucressfuUy  one  needs  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  his  soil  and  the  effect 
any  given  fertilizer  will  have  upon  it,  and 
this  is  a  matter  for  headwork  more  than 
hand  work.    It  is  such  farming  that  pays. 

Charheim,  N.  Y.  J.  W.  D. 


Koi'  tlu;  MaiylHiid  Farmer. 

Farming  that  Pays. 

The  prime  requisite  for  profitable  farm- 
ing is  brains.  It  is  the  thoughtful,  fbre- 
sighted  farmer,  who  puts  head  work  as 
well  as  hand  work  upon  his  lands,  who 
succeeds  best  in  the  long  run.  The  man 
who  makes  it  a  i)ractice  to  get  all  lie  ran 
from  the  soil,  without  recognizing  the  nc- 


Mi<^Mitiifle  of  onr  Farniin^-  Interests. 

The  solid  wealth  of  the  country,  that 
which  does  not  take  wings  to  itself,  is  in 
the  farming  regions.  The  value  of  the 
farms  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  census  of  1880,  was  $10,197,000,000. 
The  live  stock  was  worth  $1,500,000,000. 
and  the  farm  products  were  valued  at 
$2,214,000,000.  The  farms,  the  stock,  and 
the  implements  are  the  farmers'  capital. 
Their  aggregate  value  is  four  times  the 
capital  of  the  254,000  industrial  establish- 
.ments  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
$2,790,000,000.  The  bank  capital  of  the 
country  is  less  than  $500,000,000,  and  the 
aggregate  cost  of  the  railroads  is  put  at 
about  $6,000,000,000  The  value  of  the 
farms  is  therefore  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
railroads,  the  capital  of  the  banks,  and  the 
capital  engaged  in  mechanical  industry,  all 
combined.  The  farmers  are,  after  all,  the 
real  millionaires. — A)}i('rican  A^^)  icuHiu  ist. 
■  •  • 

^Vlly  will  you  let  your  liois(  s  sutl'cr  from 
hiiucMt'ys  when  you  cjui  lict  Kciulall's  Spavin 
Cure?    litad  llieir  advcrlisciueiit. 
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Farm  Work  for  June. 


This   fruitful  month  is  usually  warm  and 
blessed  with  good  rains,  which  not  only  induces  ; 
crops  to  grow  and  fruits  to  ripen,  pastures  to  i 
freshen  and  keep  green,  but  such  weather  makes  | 
the  weeds  and  glass  grow  in  tlie  garden  and  I 
among  the  field  crops  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  cut 
down  or  coVered  up  b}'  plow  and  hoe,  hence  the  j 
industry  and  zeal  of  the  farmer  is  taxrd  to  the  I 
uttermost.    Do  not,  therefore,  relax  your  ener-  ; 
gies,  but  fight  manfully  from  early  morn,  through 
the  mid  day,  until  the  dewy  eve.    This  is  the 
only  way  you  can  with  assurance  hope  to  have 
your  toil  rewarded  by  the  fruition  of  large  pro- 
ducts. 

Com. 

This  crop  should  be  now  all  np,  thinned  and 
growing  well  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  was  not 
planted  before  the  ground  had  been  well  prepar- 
ed and  highly  manured,  and  that  it  is  now  clean 
of  weeds,  with  the  soil  loose  and  friable  by  fre- 
quent workings  with  the  cultivator.  If  so,  give 
the  crop  a  dressing  broadcast  of  plaster  at  the 
rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre.  Corn  does  not  re- 
quire expensive  nitrogenous  manipulated  ferti- 
lizers Stable  manure,  asLes,  plaster  and  South 
Carolina  Rock  with  Kainit  are  said  by  successful 
corn  growers  to  be  the  manures  best  suited  to 
the  corn  plant.  The  soil  about  the  corn  should 
be  stirred  weekly  by  the  cultivator — the  ii'on 
cultivator  is  the  best — not  deep,  but  affording 
thorough  level  cultivation  until  it  begins  to  tas- 
sel. It  is  not  in  this  latitude  too  late  to  plant 
corn  any  time  this  month  and  expect  a  good 
crop,  if  on  well-prepared,  good  soil,  the  corn  has 
been  well-soaked  in  strong  brine  and  then  rolled 
in  plaster.  During  the  soaking  it  should  be  well 
stirred  and  all  the  grains  and  litter  that  floats 
should  be  carefully  skimmed  and  thrown  away. 
If  the  sprouts  of  the  grain  are  even  two  inches 
long,  when  planted  they  will  grow  all  the  sooner. 
Were  the  time  earlier,  we  should  advise  the 
grains  being  soaked  in  some  liquid  with  half,  a 
pint  of  tar  to  eveiy  four  gallons  of  hot  brine,  and 
then  rolled  in  plaster,  but  although  the  tar  is  a 
preventative  against  destruction  by  the  birds,  it 
retards  the  sprouting  slightly  of  the  grain  we 
should,  therefore,  at  this  late  period  of  the  plant- 
ing season,  not  use  the  tar,  and  besides,  crows 
now  have  not  the  inducement  to  pull  up  the 
young  corn  that  they  had  two  months  ago. 

Pastures. 

If  it  has  not  already  been  done,  as  it  should 
have  been  long  before  this,  sow  one  bushel  of 


plaster  and  three  bushels  of  salt  on  each  acre  of 
your  grass  or  pasture  fields.    Let  t.be  '^two  be 
well  mixed  together  or  sow  earli  T?<-i>arate\y 
convenience  may  dictate. 

i'lover  aiKl  Tinioihy. 
Clover  will  certainly  be  ready  to  mow  for  hay 
this  month  Cut  it  l)efoi-e  the  seeds  are  ripe. 
Do  not  let  it  get  wet  if  possible,  and  put  it  under 
tight  cover,  Avith  a  little  salt  between  the  layers, 
and  you  can  put  in  the  mow  or  rick  in  a  much 
greener  state  than  if  no  salt  was  used.  Should 
the  orchard  grass  or  tim  thy  be  advanced  suffi- 
cienth"  this  backward  season  to  be  in  bloom,  (,'ut 
before  the  seed  of  either  be  more  than  half  ripe. 
Great  loss  is  sustained  in  the  nutricious  qualities 
of  these  valuable  grasses,  by  being  allowed  to 
ripen  their  seeds  and  the  stalks  become  woody. 
In  forming  and  perfecting  the  seed,  great  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil  is  suffered ;  hence  the  correct 
opinion  of  experienced  farmers,  that  a  crop  of 
timothy  allowed  to  ripen  its  seed,  exhausts  the 
land  more  than  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat.  Save  all 
the  hay  you  possible  can,  for  what  you  cannot 
consume,  you  can  always  sell  at  a  good  price, 
but  we  would  say  the  better  policy'  is  to  sell  no 
hay,  unless  it  be  a  regular  hay  farm,  but  have 
enough  stock  to  consume  all  the  hay  you  can 
raise. 

Potatoes. 

This  is  a  valuable  crop  and  large  quantities  of 
seed  should  be  planted.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
plant  now  — indeed,  June  is  the  time  that  our 
forefathers  selected  for  planting  this  crop.  See 
that  the  ground  is  rich  and  light  by  cultivation 
before  planting.  JSTew  land  is  best  for  this  plant. 
Follow  our  hints  and  suggestions  in  regard  to 
to  this  crop  in  late  previous  numbers  of  the 
Maryland  Farmer 

Root  Crops. 

We  presume  the  Sugar  Beet,  Mangel  Wurzel, 
&c.,  have  all  been  sown  and  are  up,  if  not  try  a 
small  patch  of  each.  Before  the  20th  of  this  month 
SOW"  Ruta  Baga  seed  according  to  our  suggesiions 
in  our  March  number. 

Tobacco. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  first  seasons 
should  be  availed  of  b\'  you  after  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  set  them  out  on  rich,  well  and 
thoroughly  prepared  ground.  If  you  want  a 
great  crop  of  fine  tobacco,  let  your  land  be  like 
an  "ash  heap,"  as  the  vulgar  saying  is,  before 
you  "plant  "  Be  sure  and  plant  no  more  area 
than  is  rich  and  nicel}''  prepared,  and  which  can 
can  be  well  attended  to  until  it  is  read}^  for  mar- 
ket.   To  make  tobacco  after  the  "old  system"  is 
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juBt  throwing:  money,  I  'mu^  !i  11(1  l;tl)()i-  all  ;i\v.'i^. 
The  now  order  of  tilings  has  atlVclcil  no  crop 
like  it  has  tobacco  It  seems  thai  lis  culture  and 
value  has  completely  changed  witli  the  death  of 
slavery.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  appearances 
and  reason  bid  us  beli(,'ve  that  good  tobacco  lliis 
season  will  bring-  unusually  hig-ii  prices,  thcic- 
fore  we  h(^pe  oui"  planters  who  have  sucli  will 
take  care  to  condition  it  and  liandle  it  well  be- 
fore pushing  it  upon  the  market.  Nothing  has 
hurt  the  sale  ot  Maryland  tobacco  so  much  as 
the  hurried  way  a.iul  imperfect  state  in  whicli 
(often  dire  necessity  compelled)  our  jilanters  ot 
late  years  ruslied  into  market  their  t()1)acco  crops. 
Wait  until  the  snn  of  summer  has  by  its  hot 
breath  given  to  it  that  swe(!t  nutty  aroma  whi(th 
so  delights  the  buyer  of  the  leaf  find  pleases  so 
well  the  eonsum  r  of  this  renowned  weed. 
Harvest. 

Let  us  warn  3^ou  to  prepare  for  harvest.  Have 
everything  ready  when  it  comes,  wliich  it  does 
sometimes  verj'^  unexpectedly,  forced  rapidl}^  into 
ripeness  by  hot  suns  and  gentle  rains.  Make  all 
your  ai'rangements,  extra  hands  engaged,  reapers 
in  orde]',  &c  ,  so  that  when  harvest  comes  you 
will  be  ready  for  the  pleasant  fray. 

Sheep  Shearing". 

Embrace  the  first  warm,  dry  spell  to  clip  the 
wool  from  your  sheep.  See  to  it  in  person  your- 
selt,  that  they  be  not  abused  or  maltreated  by 
the  shears.  Cull  over  your  flock  and  by  some 
mark,  such  as  paint  or  other  mark,  those  foi-  the 
butcher  or  for  sale  can  be  easily  distinguished. 
Separate  the  males  from  the  ewes,  and  sell  all 
the  ram-lambs  as  soon  as  possible.  Do  not  wean 
the  ewe  lambs,  but  give  them  and  their  mothers 
the  best  pasture  possible.  Dip  all  into  tobacco 
water  at  the  time  of  shearing.  If  the  weather 
changes  to  cool,  or  it  becomes  stormy,  be  sure 
and  house  your  shcc])  during  its  prevalence,  or 
they  will  suffer,  perlitips  fatally,  fj-om  loss  of  their 
warm  coats.  This  caution  should  be  observed 
for  a  month  at  least  after  shearing,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  ill  effects  of  bad  weather  upon 
them  under  their  suddenly  changed  condition. 
Stoek. 

Let  stock  of  all  sorts  have  full  sunslune,  pure, 
clean  water,  good,  sweet  pasture,  a  i)lenty  of 
shade.saU  and  ashes  mixed,  at  command.  Lambs 
should  have  access  to  ground  oats  where  the 
older  sheep  cannot  get  and  pigs  have  resorts  to 
grain  and  swill  where  older  hogs  cannot  reach. 
I'^iisila^ie. 

Some  time  this  mouth  prepare  a  piece  of 
ground  by  plowing,  good  inanui'ing  or  fertilizing 


j  or  with  l)()t)i,  and  di-ill  in  coi'n  about  1  to 6 grains 
lo  the  foot  in  the  drill,  tlio  drills  feet  apart. 
I  Cultivate  a\('11  until  it  covers  the  space  between 
;  tli(!  ro\\'s,  and  as  soon  as  the  shoots  appear  or 
'  begin  to  get  into  the  roasting  ear  state,  cut 
1  and  cure  as  fodder  corn,  or  cut  it  into  tine  short 
pieces  and  ensilage  it.  Peas,  clover,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, il-c.,  are  all  good  crops  for  ensilage.  Corn 
is  the  best  we  think  It  can  be  put  in  simple, 
deep,  wide  ditches  and  covered  with  earth  as  you 
would  [)()tatoes,  <tc.,  o)-,  as  is  the  fashion,  it  can 
I  be  preserved  in  costly  silos.  All  that  is  needed 
is  weight  io  pr(iss  out  all  air  and  keep  out  wet 
and  air.  This  pi'ocess  gives  to  the  stock  green, 
sHccrdent  feed  in  wintej-,  and  is  much  relished 
b}'  stock  of  all  kinds  as  may  well  be  supposed. 
Of  course  there  is  moi-e  waste  on  the  outsides  of 
the  cheap  silos  than  in  the  costly  ones  that  are 
built  in  or  close  to  the  barns  for  convenient  feed- 
ing in  winter.  But  we  would  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  cheap,  primitive  silos,  that  our  friend 
Mr.  Morris,  of  Howard  county,  Md.,  recommends 
to  all  beidnners,  and  it  will  be  borne  in  mind 
Ml'.  Morris  is  the  pioneer  in  America  of  this 
French  system  of  preserving  green  substances 
for  winter  use  of  stock.  He  has  continued  to 
pursue  the  plan  for  years  with  great  results  in 
its  favor.  Let  every  farmer  read  about  silos,  of 
which  the  columns  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  has 
been  full  often,  since  we  were  the  first  agricultu- 
ral journal  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  French 
process,  as  far  back  as  1875,  and  to  urge  a  trial 
of  it  in  this  country.  May  we  urge  our  go-a-head 
farmers  to  try  it  this  season  on  a  small  scale,  foi- 
we  are  sure  that  it  is  destined  to  revolutionize 
the  curing  of  clover  hay  at  least  in  this  country. 
Rain  or  shine,  wet  or  dry,  you  can  secure  clover 
or  other  grasses  like  millet,  peas  and  corn,  whicli 
after  being  cut  would  be  spoiled  by  a  long  rainy, 
cloudy  spell,  for  curing  into  sweet  hay  or  pro- 
vender. One  ton  of  ensilage  will  go  as  far  in 
feeding  stock  as  800  pounds  of  good  hay.  But 
you  get  from  12  to  40  Ions  (depending  on  soil 
•and  season)  per  acre  of  green  lodder  corn  as 
ensilage,  when  as  cured  fodder  you  would  not 
get  three  tons.  Ensilage  with  a  little  meal  or 
bran  makes  rich  food  for  milch  cows,  and  is  fine 
for  hogs  and  fattening  stock.  Sheep  and  all 
stock  become  very  fond  of  it  and  prefer  it  to  the 
best  timothy  or  clover  hay. 


"Fiv(i  Dr.'s:  no  end  of  medicine:  no  relief  Dr. 
Benson's  Skin  Cure  lias  driven  away  all  erup- 
tions and  I'm  nearly  well."  Ida  C.  Young,  Ham- 
ilton, 111  ,  Druggists  keep  it,  |1  per  package. 
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Garden  Work  for  June. 

This  is  the  great  onigs-growing  mouth  and 
requires  the  constant  attention  of  the  gardener 
to  keep  down  grass  and  weeds,  and  pay  the 
other  necessary  attention  to  the  many  growing- 
plants  under  his  charge.  There  .-ire  also  many 
seeds  to  be  sown  and  plants  to  set  out  this  fruit- 
ful month  It  may  be  literally  called  the  garden 
month,  for  unless  the  garden,  or  truck-patch,  re- 
ceive that  attention  this  month,  which  it  so  im- 
periously requires,  there  will  be  little  hope  of 
enjo5ing  the  fruits  of  labor  expended  on  a  well 
managed  garden,  which,  of  all  the  spots  on  a 
farm,  yields  more  profit,  health  and  comfort, 
added  to  luxury,  than  any  other.  Every  one 
who  values  the  varied  enjoyments  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, will,  above  all  things,  endeavor  to  have  a 
good  garden.  It  furnishes  half,  or  more,  of  the 
family  living.  A  small  plot  in  town  or  village 
well  managed  as  a  vegetable  garden  would  afford 
great  pleasure  and  profit,  and  save  much  annoy- 
ance and  expense.  And  \-et  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  is  sadl}^  neglected  by  many  of  our  largest 
land  owners.  How  often  do  we  hear  men,  who 
labor  under  the  false  delusion,  say  "it  is  cheaper 
to  buy  most  of  our  finest  vegetables  than  to  raise 
them. '  These  are  the  same  parties  whose  tables 
are  never  graced  with  anything  but  potatoes, 
field-corn,  cabbage  and  perhaps  tomatoes,  unless 
they  hare  been  to  market  and  brought  home 
some  stale  vegetables  at  high  prices  because  they 
were  grown  in  the  far  away  South  or  extreme 
North .  This  is  all  wrong,  and  our  men  of  wealth 
who  live  in  the  country  are  to  blame  for  it.  If 
they  give  a  dinner,  their  money  has  loaded  tlig 
table  with  articles  produced  a  thousand  miles 
away  and  so  withered  that  they  are  tasteless  and 
unwholesome,  when  at  little  or  no  cost,  the}-- 
could  have  been  grown  at  home,  and  been  fresh, 
toothful  and  healthful. 

Cabbage. — Set  out  plants;  and  if  not  already 
done,  sow  seeds  of  the  late  varieties  at  once,  on  , 
a  rich  border,  for  winter  cabbages.  American 
Improved  Drum-head  Savoy,  and  Flat  Dutch 
are  best.    The  first  is  equal  to  cauliflower. 

Beans. — Sow  a  few  rows  at  intervals  of  the 
Wax  Snap  Beans. 

Early  Sugar  Corn. — For  succession  plant  early 
Minnesota,  Crosby's  Early,  Hyde's  Egyptian  and 
Mammoth  Sugar.  These  will  be  amply  sufficient 
in  variety  and  successive  times  of  maturity,  as 
named,  even  if  all  are  planted  at  same  time, 
although  it  would  be  better  to  plant  as  named 
about  5  days  apart.  If  only  one  of  the  earliest 
sorts  are  used,  plant  14  days  apart. 


Martyrria. — A  curious  looking  vegetable  for 
sweet  pickles.  Plant  and  cultivate  as  cucumbers. 
Gather  the  truit  when  tender  and  half  grown. 

Burr- Cue  umber. — A  beautiful  little  burr-like 
cucumber,  and  makes  elegant,  firm  pickles,  much 
liked.  Plant  the  last  of  the  month  and  treat  as 
cucumbeis. 

Bgg  Plant.— If  not  set  out  before,  put  out  the 
plants  8  feet  by  2,  on  a  slight  hill,  over  a  rich 
lump  of  manure,  or  in  very  rich,  mellow  soil. 
It  is  a  delightful  vegetable  and  growing  yearly 
in  popularity.  It  is  a  nice  breakfast  dish  when 
well  cooked,  as  broiled  like  a  steak,  or  fried  in 
batter,  or  egg  and  bread  crumbs. 

Pea>i. — Sow  at  intervals  some  rows  of  Cham- 
pion of  England  peas. 

Asparaga.^  Beth. — Keep  clean  of  weeds  and 
grass 

Leeks  and  Eschalots — May  now  be  planted  out 
in  rich,  well  prepared  beds. 

Brncoli  iirtd  Cauli^ower. — Set  out  plants  after 
a  rain  or  wlien  the  earth  is  moist.  No  use  to  try 
and  grow  either  of  these  delicious  vegetables 
except  upon  a  ver}^  rich  soil,  spaded  or  plowed 
deep  and  well  pulverized  Never  let  them  suffer 
for  water.  50  or  100  plants  of  each  will  be  an 
abundance  for  an  ordinary  family.  Set  plants  ?> 
by  3  feet. 

Celery — Be  sure  and  have  plenty  of  celery 
plants.  Boston  market  or  Henderson's  Red  are 
the  best.  Set  out  next  month.  Some  can  be 
set  now  for  early  use.  This  is  growing  to  be  an 
important  necessity  for  the  health  of  rheumatic 
people  and  dyspeptics,  the  doctors  say.  As  a 
luxury,  no  one  who  owns  a  garden  should  be 
without  it. 

Onion  Seed — Not  too  late  to  sow  onion  seed 
for  small  pickling  onions  and  setts  for  another 
year. 

Mustard  and  Cress — Sow,  at  short  intarvals, 
seeds  of  mustard  —white — and  cress,  for  salading. 
The  two  used  together  is  very  nice.  Sow  thick, 
cover  half  an  inch  deep — water  daily,  and  cut  it 
when  young  and  tender.  It  is  very  wholesome 
at  meals. 

Seeds — During  the  month,  several  garden  veg- 
etables will  perfect  their  seed.  No  seed  ought 
to  be  saved,  except  from  the  best  specimens  of 
the  respective  plants.  As  the  seed  bearing  heads 
develop,  prune  off  the  inferior  pods  or  seed  bags, 
and  the  weaker  branches,  as  also  the  tips,  except 
the  top  ones  Many  disappointments  arise  from 
sowing  or  planting  seed  that  are  too  old  to  ger- 
minate. When  seeds  are  gathered,  after  good 
drying  in  the  shade,  tliey  ought  to  be  put  in 
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paper  bagB,  or  secured  in  Hoiue  way,  labeled  and 
dated. 

When  properly  saved  and  kept  dry,  cucnmber 
seeds  will  retain  vitality  iov  6  years;  melon,  6  ; 
squasL,  6  ;  beets,  4  ;  tomato,  5  ;  turnip,  4 ;  cab-  j 
bage,  4;  lettuce,  3;  radish,  8;  beans,  2;  carrot  2;  i 
sweet  corn,  2;  peas,  2 ;  onion,  1;  parsnips,  1  i 

It  is  true  most  of  these  seeds  will  vegetate  after  i 
a  longer  time,  but  it  is  safest  not  to  plant  or  sow  j 
either  of  theju  after  the  periods  above  named  for  i 
each. 

Ohra  — Plant  at  once,  if  not  already  dooe,  some  j 
Okra,  in  drills  3  feel  apart  and  12  to  20  inches  in  j 
the  drill    Cultivate  as  you  v/ould  early  corn.  i 

Peppers — Set  out  pepper  plants  on  rich,  well-  j 
prepared  ground.  Water  freely  until  well-rooted.  1 
Set  the  plants  18  by  12  inches  apart.  Keep  the 
different  varieties  well  away  from  each  other  or 
they  will  quickly  hybridize  and  by  intermixture 
be  neither  one  or  the  other  variety  improved,  but 
deteriorated. 

Beets— '^o^s^  some  seeds  of  the  Long  Blood  Red 
Beet,  for  winter  use. 

Lettuce— ^ei  out  some  plants  and  sow  seeds  of 
the  Coss  sorts  for  a  summer  succession. 

Nastartmms — Plant  at  once  some  Nasturtium 
seed,  2  inches  deep  in  poor,  light  soil.  The 
blossoms  make  a  nice  breakfast  relish — good  ap- 
petizers Pick  the  seeds  as  soon  as  fully  devel- 
oped or  even  formed,  drop  in  vinegar  with  strips 
of  horse-radish  and  a  blade  or  so  of  mace,  and 
they  will  be  found  equal  to  capers,  with  mutton, 
or  as  a  pickle  alone  they  are  nice. 

Siaall  '•^<d(iding  of  all  Imids — Sow  every  week 
or  ten  days,  small  beds  of  the  several  sorts 


Raising  German  Carp. 


The  public  domain  of  the  United  States 
which  once  embraced  1,823,000,000  acres, 
is  now  introduced  to  1,000,000,000.  Of 
this,  deductmg-  Alaska's  swamps  and  moun- 
tain regions,  the  available  arable  land  does 
not  exceed  250,000,000.  Of  this,  railroads 
claim  one- half  in  addition  to  the  large  share 
already  awarded  them  of  823,000,000  acres 
already  disposed  of.  These  claims  are 
many  of  them  based  upon  grants  made 
for  roads  which  have  not  been  completed, 
and  in  some  cases,  of  which  the  first 
rail  has  never  been  laid.  Large  blocks 
of  land  are  lying  idle,  reserved  under 
grants  which  have  long  been  voided,  but 
which  the  experience  of  the  roads  in  deal- 
ing with  the  land  officers,  leads  them  to 
regard  as  already  their  own. — Farmers' 
Review. 


The  small  fry  can  be  transported  in  milk 
cans  or  other  suitable  vessels.  .  They  may 
be  kept  in  tubs  or  barrels  of  water  a  short 
time  after  their  arrival,  but  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  pond  in  readiness  for  them.  The 
German  carp  will  live  in  water  that  is  some- 
what impure,  but  with  little  doubt  they  will 
thrive  best  in  water  that  is  nearly  pure. 
A  small  natural  lake  that  is  free  from  other 
kmds  of  fish  or  from  those  kinds  that  will 
devour  them,  is  suitable  for  carp.  An  arti- 
ficial pond  can  often  be  prepared  for  them 
with  little  cost.  It  should  be  in  the  main 
from  three  to  four  feet  deep;  and  should 
contain  several  deep  holes  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  fish  during  cold  weather. 
The  fish  are  not  active  during  the  winter, 
but  lie  in  a  sort  of  dormant  state,  covered, 
or  partly  covered  in  the  mud.  The  pond 
should  contain  a  few  islands  and  should 
have  part  of  the  water  shaded  by  flat  rocks 
or  plank  extending  from  the  banks.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  plant  some  trees  on  the 
banks  of  the  pond  and  on  the  islands.  The 
carp  pond  can  be  easily  made  attractive  as 
well  as  useful. 

The  pond  can  be  supplied  with  water 
drawn  from  a  stream  through  a  pipe,  or 
can  be  filled  by  water  issuing  from  a  spring 
or  raised  from  a  well  by  means  of  a  wind 
pump.  An  artesian  well  will  supply  suffi- 
cient water  for  several  carp  ponds.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  letting  the  water 
out  of  the  pond  after  it  had  become  some- 
what dirty,  and  for  preventing  the  fish  from 
escaping  with  it.  One  can  commence  the 
business  of  raising  carp  with  quite  a  small 
pond,  and  can  make  additions  to  it  as  his 
stock  increases.  As  soon  as  he  begins  to 
raise  fish  from  eggs,  one  pond  will  be  de- 
sirable for  the  young  fish  and  another  for 
those  that  are  more  mature.  The  two 
ponds  may  be  connected,  the  water  going 
over  a  slight  fall  in  passing  from  one  to  the 
other.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  minks 
and  muskrats  away  from  the  ponds.  The 
fish  will  eat  nearly  all  kinds  of  animal  and 
x'egetable  matter  that  pigs  will.  They  will 
derive  considerable  benefit  from  grass,  cress 
and  other  vegetables  that  will  grow  on  the 
banks  of  the  pond.  They  will  also  eat 
clover,  cabbage,  celery  and  many  other 
kinds  of  garden  vegetables.  Fresh  curds, 
blood  and  chopped  liver  are  all  excellent 
kinds  of  food  for  young  carp  as  well  as  for 
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those  of  larger  growth.  Most  of  the  leav- 
ings of  the  table  will  be  readily  devoured 
by  carp.  The  large  fish  will  eat  all  kinds 
of  grain  after  they  are  boiled.  In  feeding 
them  care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  them 
so  much  of  any  article  which  passes  into 
decay  -easily  that  the  water  will  become 
loul  in  consequence.  The  fish  are  the  re- 
verse of  "gamy."  They  will  rarely  bite 
at  a  hook,  however  temptingly  baited,  but 
must  be  taken  from  the  water  by  means  ot 
a  dip  net. —  Chicago  Times. 


Humus  is  a  general  name  applied  to  the 
partially  decomposed  vegetable  matter  em- 
bracing that  contained  in  peat  and  muck, 
and  as  well  as  that  resulting  from  the  de- 
cay of  green  crops  turned  under.  Its 
value  as  well  as  the  rapidity  of  the  decom- 
position, depends  upon  the  kind  of  vege- 
table matter  which  is  formed.  Its  benefi- 
cial effects  upon  soils  are  due  principally 
to  its  mechanical  action  in  stiffening  sandy 
and  loosening  clay  soils  ;  in  its  absorptive 
and  retentive  power  for  moisture  and  am- 
monia ;  in  its  solvent  power  in  rendering- 
available  mineral  substances  in  the  soil  ; 
and  in  supplying  small  amounts  of  plant 
food  liberated  by  the  process  of  decompo- 
sition. The  principal  element  evolved  from 
humus  is  carbonic  acid. 


At  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
last  season,  three  and  one- sixth  acres  of 
sorghum  were  planted,  with  the  following 
results : 

Weight  of  stripped  cane,  75,262  lbs. 

Percent  of  cane  sngar  in  juice,  9.89  " 
Per  cent,  of  glucose  In  juice,  3.95  " 

Amount  of  sugar  separated  : 
First  crystallization,  2,11  " 

Second  crystallization  730  " 

Total  amount  of  sugar,  2.846^* 
Syrup  drained  from  the  sugar,  315  gallons. 
Seed  obtained,  76  Inishels,  51  pounds  each. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  the  unrefined 
sugar,  including  cost  of  cane,  was  4^  cents 
per  pound.  The  value  of  the  seed  is  not 
taken  into  account.  The  sugar  is  a  good 
article  nearly  white,  coarse  grained  and 
dry,  and  is  in  all  respects  ee^ual  to  the  best 
sugar  made  from  Southern  cane. 


Spreading  Manure  Broadcast. 

"  Manure  from  the  yard  or  stable"  says 
Prof.  Johnson,  "rarely  contains  such  an 
amouut  of  volatile  fertilizing  matter  as 
should  deter  from  spreading  it  broadcast 
on  the  surface  when  most  convenient.  Un- 
less manure  is  very  rich  as  from  grain -fed 
animals,  and  is  in  an  active  state  of  ferment- 
ation, hot  and  smoking,  and  exhales  a  dis- 
tinct smell  of  hartshorn,  there  can  be  no 
loss  from  exposure,  and  in  any  case  the 
loss  will  be  less  by  spreading  over  thinly 
than  by  dropping  in  small  heaps,  because 
spreading  means  cooling  and  loss  of  fer- 
mentation. But  manure  when  properly 
handled,  need  not  suffer  any  waste  from 
evaporation.  A  moderate  and  regulated 
heating  of  fresh  manure  results  in  the  for- 
mation of  humic  acid,  which  secures  the 
ammonia  from  loss  by  evaporation.  This 
moderate  heating  it  should  have  before 
hauling  out,  or  in  cold  weather  before  it 
heats  at  all.  The  advantages  of  spreading 
the  manure  from  the  wagon  as  it  is  drawn 
out  are,  a  saving  of  labor  and  an  even  dis- 
tribution of  the  soluble  salts  Cr-mmonia, 
potash,  phosphates,  &c.,)  in  the  soil  by 
rain.  If  the  manure  is  heaped  on  the  field 
and  gets  a  heavy  rain  before  spreading, 
the  ground  under  the  heaps  receives  an  un- 
due share  of  the  best  part  of  the  manure. 
Independently,  however,  of  loss  by  evapo- 
ration, there  may  be  circumstances  when 
it  is  best  to  get  the  manure  into  the  ground 
before  it  has  had  a  chance  to  become  dry, 
for  it  distributes  much  better  when  moist 
and  swollen  with  water  than  when  'chippy' 
or  'snuffy'  in  texture,  and  is  ready  at  once 
to  act  as  manure,  whereas  dry  manure 
must  recover  moistare  before  it  can  be  of 
any  use." 


"Dr.  Beus(m's  Celery  and  Chamomile  Pills  for 
the  cure  of  Neuralgia  are  a  success."  Dj\  G  P. 
Holman,  Christian'burg,  Vu.  50  cts  at  druggists. 


How  to  Extermiuate  Sorrel. 

Many  farmers  are  greatly  troubled  with 
a  growth  of  sorrel  upon  their  lands,  which 
is  an  indication  of  neglect  and  exhausted 
I  fertility.  The  weed,  however,  appears  up- 
I  on  land  in  good  tilth  in  seasons  when  ex- 
j  treme  drought  prevails,  or  upon  silicious 
i  dry  ridges.  The  best  way  to  exterminate 
i  the  pest  is  to  sow  bone  dust  mixed  with 
i  ashes  and  plaster.  One  barrel  of  raw 
!  bone  dust,  with  two  of  ashes  and  half  a 
I  barrel  of  plaster  will  serve  to  drive  out  the 
!  sorrel  on  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground, 
I  if  applied  after  deep  ploughing. 
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■  Oats  and  Peas  as  a  Forage  and 
Hay  Crop. 

We  clip  from  the  Unio)i,  ol  Balto.  Co., 
Md.,  part  of  a  practical  communication  by 
F.  S.  to  that  paper.  The  suggestions  are 
excellent  and  should  be  tried  by  our  farm- 
ers. It  is  rather  late  now,  but  not  positively 
too  late,  and  an  acre  or  so  may  be  well 
risked  as  an  experiment  this  year.  If  a 
success,  then  next  year  it  can  be  followed 
up  more  extensively  with  asssurance  of 
success  by  an  earlier  sowing. 

"  Two  years  ago  I  sowed  and  h  ir vested 
some  4  acres  of  oats,  cut  tor  hay  in  the 
milk,  which  yielded  12  large  wagon  loads 
of  splendid  hay,  but  not  having  the  means 
of  weighing,  cannot  say  how  many  tons 
they'  were,  but  we  estimated  as  near  as  we 
could  after  the  mow  settled  at  20  tons. 
This  hay  was  fed  to  milk  cows  and  to 
horses.  It  was  eaten  with  avidity  and  the 
cows  yielded  largely  of  good  rich  milk, 
and  that  with  only  2  quarts  of  corn  chop 
daily  to^each. 

"Last  year  I  plowed  up  a  heavy  run-out 
sod,  manured  it  with  6  large  wagon  loads 
of  rich  manure  (made  from  fattening  cat- 
tle) per  acre,  harrowed  and  cross-harrowed 
it,  and  made  it  very  nice  and  mellow.  I 
then  sowed  \  \  bushels  of  Canada  field  peas 
per  acre,  shoveled  it  in  and  then  harrowed  it 
level.  I  then  drilled  4  bushels  of  oats  and 
usingg3oo  pounds  of  blood  and  bone  per 
acre.  The  ground  was  then  rolled.  The 
crop  was  put  in  the  last  week  in  April  and 
the  piece  was  not  quite  5  acres. 

"  The  yield  was  very  heavy  and  it  was  a 
source jj^of  amazement  to  every  one  who 
saw  it.  It  was  fed  green  to  cows,  to  hogs, 
and  in  the  greatest  abundance  Before  the 
oats  were  out  of  the  milk  it  was  cut  and 
cured  as  hay,  and  this  winter  by  having  it, 
I  was  enabled  to  sell  some  ten  tons  of  hay 
more  than  I  could  have  spared  without  it. 

"  My  oats  and^  peas  are  now  up  and 
growing  finely,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  sow. 
If  you  want  an  abundance  of  good  feed, 
either  green  or  dry,  try  an  acre  or  two. 
Put  the  ground  in  good  order,  make  it  rich 
andjput  on  plenty ^of  seed  and  you  will  be 
delighted  with  the  yield.  Your  stock  will 
thrive^  upon*  it  wonderfully  and  the  milk 
will  be  rich  and  produce  first  quality  of 
butter. 


"  I  grow  and  use  large  quantities  of  corn 
fodder,  but  oat  and  peas  will  compare  fav- 
orably with  any  forage  crop  I  ever  grew. 
Don't  forget  the  old  farm  crops ;  only  give 
them  a  fair  trial  and  the  result  will  be  sat- 
isfactory. F.  S. 


[tlikiM"  nvw  rwes  f'4»i*  4'4»ft«>ii. 

It  is  said  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
fire  and  water- proof  houses  can  be  built 
out  of  cotton  and  straw.  The  cotton  used 
is  the  refuse  of  the  plantations  and  facto- 
ries, and  when  ground  in  about  an  equal 
amount  of  straw  and  asbestos,  is  con- 
verted into  a  paste,  and  subsequently  into 
large  slabs  or  bricks  which  become  as  hard 
as  stone.  The  article  thus  made  is  pro- 
nounced the  best  of  architectural  material 
and  will  be  much  used.  A  Boston  rope 
maker,  of  long  experience,  like  the  father 
before  him,  says  that  cotton  rope  can  be 
made  for  fifty  pei'  cent,  less  than  hemp, 
and  is  preferable  for  all  shipping  uses,  ca- 
bles, bolt,  rope,  halyards,  tow  ropes,  haw- 
ser, tackle  and  falls,  hoisting,  &c.  He  also 
says  that  cotton  is  superior  to  hemp  for 
caulking,  and  believes  that  it  can  be  used 
for  roofing  and  as  a  substitute  for  leather 
and  rubber  in  hose  and  belting,  and  for 
tubing  to  enclose  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires,  both  over  head  and  under  ground. 
He  states  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
of  hemp  rope  is  made  in  the  United  States 
daily,  the  material  for  which  is  mostly  im- 
ported. Congress  has  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary oi  the  Navy  to  introduce  cotton 
cordage  into  the  navy  service  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  such  an  extent  as  will  fully 
test  its  value  and  efficiency,  as  compared 
with  the  kinds  now  in  use. 


This  useful  ingredient  of  the  compost 
pile  may  now  be  obtained  from  all  leading 
dealers  in  fertilizers.  It  is  mined  at  Strass- 
furt,  Prussia;  its  composition  is  as  follows : 

Sulphate  of  potassa   28  to  ;32  per  ct. 

t^ulphale  of  Magnesia  it  to  CO  per  ct. 

Chloriae  of  Magnesium  4  to  5  per  ct. 

Suli)lialc  of  T.iiiie  10  to  12  per  ct. 

Cliloridc  of  Sodium  (common  salt)  85  to  40  per  ct. 

This  deposit  was  struck  at  a  depth  of 
from  480  to  812  feet.  The  thickness  of 
the  bed  is  still  unknown,  though  it  has  been 
pierced  over  1,000  feet.  It  extends  over 
an  area  of  twenty- five  German  miles  in 
length. 
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Potash  in  Plants. 


Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Rothainsted.  Eng- 
land, has  recently  o^iven  some  interesting 
statements  of  results  of  experiments  with 
potash  upon  the  growth  of  barley.  It  does 
not  need  to  be  said  that  potash  in  one  or 
more  of  its  many  forms  is  an  important 
element  in  plant  nutrition.  Dr.  Lawes  has 
experimented  with  barley  on  the  same 
plots  for  30  years.  One  plot  has  received 
a  given  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
salts  of  ammonia,  while  an  adjoining  plot 
leceived,  in  addition  to  these,  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  potash  amounting  to  3.300  pounds 
for  the  30  years. 

From  time  to  time  the  grain  and  straw 
have  been  analyzed,  and  while  there  is  but 
little  difference  in  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  grain,  there  is  a  remarkable  differ 
ence  in  the  straw.  The  potash  in  the  ash 
of  straw  from  the  plot  receiving  potash  has 
"increased  nearly  three  per  cent,  and  now 
constitutes  one-third  of  the  whole  ash, 
while  that  in  the  ashes  of  the  other  plot 
not  supplied  with  potash,  it  is  only  eight 
per  cent.  There  has  also  been  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  straw  produced,  during 
the  last  years  of  the  experiment  from  400 
to  500  pounds  per  acre.  Thus,  the  straw 
on  "unpotashed"  plot  contained  8  pounds 
of  potash  per  acre,  while  the  other  yielded 
44  pounds. 

The  amounts  of  grain  produced  upon 
the  two  plots  have  remained  nearly  the 
same,  showing  that  the  straw  is  the  tirst  to 
suffer.  How  long  this  wWl  continue,  time 
alone  can  show. 

Soil  analyses  show  that  potash  has  con- 
stantl)^  accumulated  in  the  soil,  receiving  a 
yearly  application,  because  the  crop  grown 
is  one  requiring  but  a  small  amount  of  this 
substance.  If  crops  requiring  largeamounts 
of  potash  Vv'ere  grown,  the  difference  m  the 
crops  on  the  two  plots  would  doubtless  be 
far  more  striking. 

Sixty- Fivp:  millions  of  acres  will  prob- 
ably be  planted  in  corn,  in  this  country, 
within  the  next  six  weeks.  At  the  usual 
estimate  of  foi.r  quarts  p.r  acre,  this  will 
require  8,125,000  bu^hels  K>r  seed. 


Devii  Amocg  Eats  is  n  new  discoveiy.  and 
is  wonderful  iu  its  destruction  of  Rats.  Mice, 
Roaches,  and  vermin  of  nil  kind.  I(»  cent  boxes 
at  all  stores. 


The  t*ulse  of  Aniinali^. 

In  horses  the  pulse  at  rest  beats  forty 
times,  in  an  ox  from  fifty  to  fifty-five,  and 
in  sheep  and  pigs  about  seventy  to  eighty 
beats  per  minute.  It  may  be  felt  wherever 
a  large  artery  crosses  a  bone,  for  instance. 
It  is  generally  examined  in  the  horse,  on 
the  cord  which  crosses  over  the  bone  of  the 
lower  jaw  in  front  of  its  curved  position,  or 
in  the  bony  ridge  above  the  eye ;  and  in 
cattle,  over  the  middle  of  the  first  rib,  and 
in  sheep  by  placing  the  hand  on  the  left 
side,  where  the  beating  of  the  heart  may 
be  felt.  Any  material  variation  of  the 
pulse  from  the  figures  given  above  may  be 
considered  a  sign  of  disease.  If  rapid, 
hard  and  full,  it  is  an  indication  of  high 
fever  or  inflammation  •  if  rapid,  small  and 
weak,  low  fever,  loss  of  blood,  or  weakness. 
If  slow,  the  probabilities  point  to  brain  dis- 
ease, and  if  irregular,  to  heart  troubles. 
This  is  one  of  the  principal  and  sure  tests 

of  the  health  of  an  animal. 

 — 

That  HusbaDd  of  Mine 

Is  three  times  the  man  lie  was  before  he  began 


Last  year  I  had  42  acres  of  the  yellow 
northern  corn,  (planted  in  drills,)  from 
which  I  pulled  450  bushels  of  ears,  and 
immediately  after  gathered  the  stalks  and 
cut  them  in  I  inch  lengths  into  my  silo.  I 
am  much  pleased  with  the  result.  The 
cows  and  calves  eat  the  ensilage  in  prefer- 
ence to  good  hay  and  do  well  on  it,  although 
there  had  been  two  hard  freezes  before  the 
stalks  were  gathered,  and  the  leaves  were 
dry  and  withered.  The  ensilage  cost  me 
about  $1  a  ton  (40  cubic  feet)  in  the 
silo.  I  do  not  think  the  fodder  could  have 
been  preser\  ed  in  any  way  more  cheaply. 
— S.  C.  C.  in  Country  Gentleman. 


Fro^i  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  we  find  that  the  average 
price  of  corn  in  the  United  States  for 
years,  from  1871  to  188 1,  inclusive,  appears 
to  be  about  forty-three  cents  a  bushel. 
The  highest  annual  average  was  sixty-four 
cents  in  1874,  whilst  the  lowest  was  thirty- 
one  cents  in  1878.  The  aggregate  value 
of  the  crop  has  increased  in  ten  years  from 
$445,000,000  to  $759,000,000'  though  the 
last  crop  was  the  smallest  for  the  past  seven 
years. 
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Chemical  Action  of  Fertilizers. 

A  direct  supply  of  plant  food  does  not 
fully  explain  the  action  of  manures.  Many 
fertilizers  operate  indirectly  to  feed  crops 
by  their  chemical  effects  upOii  the  soil. 
Thus  barnyard  manure  in  undergoing  de- 
composition yields  a  supply  of  carbonic 
acid  which  may  yet  act  on  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  soil  and  liberate  its  elements. 
Many  mineral  elements  also,  such  as  com- 
mon salt,  plaster  of  Paris  and  other  saline 
matters,  may  react  on  the  soil,  converting- 
potash  and  magnesia,  for  instance,  into  sol- 
uble forms,  and  thus  giving  the  same  result 
as  would  follow  an  immediate  use  of  the 
last  named  substances. 


Taking  Indian  corn  as  the  basis  lor  com- 
parison, we  learn  that  loo  pounds  of  corn 
is  equal  in  nutriment  to  45  pounds  of  peas ; 
83  pounds  of  wheat ;  83  pounds  of  oats  ; 
90  pounds  of  rye  ;  iii  pounds  of  barley  ; 
153  pounds  of  pea  vines;  333  pounds  ol 
corn  stalks  ;  460  pounds  of  oat  straw  ;  500 
pounds  of  Irish  potatoes;  625  pounds  of 
rutabagas  ;  666  pounds  of  rye  straw  ;  907 
pounds  of  beets,  and  1,250  pounds  of 
white  turnips. — Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


Department  of  A g-ricultiire- 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  is- 
sued Report  No.  56,  which  contains  seve- 
ral matters  of  interest.  It  gives  the  latest 
information  on  farm  animals  in  this  country 
which  is  statistically  of  great  interest. 
Their  aggregate  value  is  estimated  at 
$2,338,197,968.  I  he  number  of  horses  is 
10,838,111  ;  of  mules,  1,871,079;  of  milch 
cows,  13,125,685;  of  other  cattle,  28,046, 
077;  of  sheep,  49,237,291,  and  of  swine, 
43,270,086.  The  average  real  value  of 
horses  per  head  is  $70.59  ;  of  mules,  $79 
.49;  of  milch  cows,  $30.21  ;  of  other  cat- 
tle$2i.8o;  of  sheep,  $2.53  ;  of  swine,  $6.75. 
The  agricultural  census  of  last  year  showed 
that  Great  Britain  had  5,807,491  cattle  ; 
24*319,768  sheep,  and  2,500,402  swine. 
This  is  indeed  a  great  and  growing  coun- 
try, and  agriculture  is  the  cause  of  its 
l)rosperity. 

 ^  

When  your  only  aiul  beloved  son  conies  home 
S(;arred  up  as  the  result  of  a  juvenile  light,  ap- 
ply Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  and  I  lie  pain  will 
(;ease  and  the  intellect  will  be  {^reatliy  strength- 
ened and  in  all  probability  he  will  soon  be  in 
iihe  Wliite  House.   Read  advcrtisemeulv 


THE  APIARY. 


Bees  on  the  Farm. 


We  have  often  heard  people  say,  "  } 
mean  to  have  some  bees,  and  I  meant  to 
have  had  them  long  before  this."  Yet 
these  persons  live,  year  after  year,  without 
them,  while  their  fruit  bloom  is  poorly  fer- 
tilized, and  the  nectar  secreted  in  the  flora 
of  their  fields  and  hedges  is  left  to  waste 
its  sweetness.  Bees  seem  especially  de- 
signed, in  the  economy  of  nature,  to  gather 
up  the  remnants  "that  nothing  be  lost." 
This  was  forcibly  illustrated  the  past  sea- 
son, by  the  reports  coming  in  from  ditfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  country  of  the  large  yields 
of  honey  gathered  from  wheat  stubble. 
When  the  wheat  was  cut,  before  the  straw 
was  fully  ripened,  a  sweet  juice  oozed  out 
of  the  straw  where  it  was  cut ;  in  some  in- 
stances the  juFce  was  so  plentiful  that  a 
clear  drop  of  juice  ran  out  Of  every  stubble, 
and  some  filled  the  upper  joints  and  ran 
down  the  stubble. 

It  is  a  very  rare  season  indeed  that  bees 
cannot  secure  enough  honey  from  some 
source  to  support  themselves.  We 
have  many  times  been  despondent,  thinking 
that  we  would  get  no  surplus,  and  have  to 
feed  our  bees  their  winter  store  wlren,  all 
at  once,  there  would  come  a  tiood  of  nec- 
tar from  some  unlooked  for  source.  A 
cool  wet  spring  and  summer  will  produce 
no  honey,  although  the  bloom  may  be 
abundant,  and  yet  it  may  be  just  the  con- 
dition suitable  to  produce  many  honey- 
yielding  tail  flowers.  During  the  last  au- 
tumn a  large  amount  of  surplus  honey  was 
gathered  from  the  ditTerent  varieties  of 
smart  weed  (^Polyo^unoni).  This  honey 
was  beautifully  white,  and  of  a  fine  minty 
flavor.  These  plants  flourish  on  overlands 
and  damp  lands  generall,  although  they 
are  found  abundantly  in  this  locality,  grow- 
ing in  corn  fields,  and  where  early  potatoes 
ha\'e  been  raised. 

Sweet  corn  is  growing  in  favor  as  a  hon- 
ey plant.  A  sweet  syrup  is  secreted  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  near  tlie  stalk,  and  bees 
gather  pollen  from  the  tassel. 

It  is  surprising  that  farmers  will  go  to 
t«,\wn  and  buy  miserable  glocus  syrup,  when 
a  heaven- born  sweet  syrup  can  be  had  at 
their  doors,  "not  for  the  asking  but  for  the 
taking." —  Mrs.  L.  Harrison,  in  Rocky 
Mi,  RuraL 
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Bees  are  always  excited  by  quick  mo-  ; 
tions  about  their  hives,  writes  the  editor  of 
the  Western  Farme) .  I  received  many  a 
sting  as  a  reminder  of  the  importance  of 
quiet  movements  when  handling  the  conibs 
or  in  any  way  manipulating  hives.  Don't 
jar  the  combs  as  you  lift  them  out  of  the 
hive,  and  handle  them  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately. Leave  all  your  fussy,  nervous  mo- 
tions out  of  the  apiary.  That  is  no  place 
for  them.  If  a  bee  flies  about  you,  don't 
jerk  away  from  it  or  strike  at  it.  If  it  buz- 
zes around  your  face,  hold  your  hands  up 
and  shield  your  face.  But  my  advice  to 
all  who  are  in  great  dread  of  being  stung 
is  to  wear  a  black  net  veil.  Use  a  little 
smoke  (with  a  smoker)  to  quiet  them  when 
necessary,  but  always  be  geutle. 


The  Langstroth  hive,  in  some  form,  is 
used  by  two-thirds  of  the  progressive  bee- 
keepers of  this  country.  This  hive  was 
patented  Oct.  5.  1852— over  thirty  years 
ago — and  although  there  may  be  others 
just  as  good,  there  are  none  better.  The 
requisites  for  a  good  hive  are  durability, 
simplicity,  ease  of  construction  and  of  work- 
ing, and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  Lang- 
stroth embodies  these.  Its  inventor  was 
the  father  of  modern  bee-culture,  who  gave 
to  the  world  the  movable  frame.  Without 
its  use  we  might  as  well  keep  our  bees  in 
in  hollow  logs,  as  our  lathers  did.  The 
patent  has  expired,  and  is  now^  free  to  all. 
— Praii'ie  Farmer. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


The  Grape  as  an  Arb^r  Vine. 


planting  they  not  only  produce  an  abund- 
ant and  gratelul  shade,  but  produce  the 
most  esteemed  of  all  small  fruits.  The 
Concord  is  a  grape  easily  and  cheaply 
obtained  from  all  nurserymen ;  it  is 
hardy,  and  one  of  the  most  tractable  of 
plants ;  produces  a  heavy  forage  that  ap- 
pears and  clings  to  the  vines  as  long  as 
a  warm  temperature  makes  a  shade  desir- 
able. "  There  are  other  grapes  quite  as 
good  as  the  Concord  (and  some  a  good 
deal  better)  but  none  that  is  more  certain 
to  succed  under  all  conditions  of  manage- 
ment. 

Some  may  say  that  while  they  should 
like  to  have  a  grapevine  or  two,  yet  they 
have  not  the  room  or  a  proper  place  for 
them.  Well,  let  us  see  about  this.  At 
some  point  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
screen,  though  of  a  lew  feet  only,  to  cut 
off  the  view  from  the  street,  how  easy  to 
set  a  couple  of  posts,  attach  four  wires,  set 
one  or  two  grapevines,  and  in  time  have  a 
a  neat  screen,  and  at  the  proper  season 
from  ten  to  fifty  pounds  of  the  luscious 
fruit !  And  along  the  fence  or  wall  in  the 
back  yard,  (and  the  front  one  too,)  even  if 
the  sunshine  smiles  upon  it  only  half  of  the 
day,  a  hardy  grapevine  will  thrive  and 
yield  fruit. 

The  grapevine  may  also  be  used  to  cover 
the  sides  of  old  buildings  or  walls,  or 
trained  upon  fences  instead  of  upon  a  pro- 
perly constructed  trellis. 

Remember  you  can  produce  a  display 
of  flowers  in  the  house,  or  in  a  small  space 
out  of  doors ;  but  a  grapevine  needs  con- 
siderable room,  and  will  well  repay  you  in 
affording  a  grateful  shade  and  delicious 
fruit. — L.  D.  Snook,  in  N.  Y.  Examiner. 


A  great  many  people  fail  in  some  things 
to  derive,  at  once,  beauty  utility  and  profit 
from  the  same  thing.  As  a  case  in  point 
I  would  mention  the  substitution  of  the 
grapevine  for  the  ivy,  morning  glory,  run- 
ning rose  and  similar  climbers,  when  used 
as  a  screen  or  a  covering  for  an  arbor.  I 
would  not  indeed  wholly  discard  the  morn- 
ing glory  and  other  beautiful  climbers.  Far 
from  it.  But  in  village  and  city  places 
where  space  is  necessarily  limited  and  a 
vine  is  desired  for  a  screen  or  arbor  cover-  ; 
ing,  or  for  the  verandah,  then  I  should  ; 
recommend  the  planting  of  grapevines  for 
the  purpose,  for  they  are  the  hardiest  of; 
all  vines,  and  usually  in  two  years  from  1 


A  Novel  Strawberry  Bed. — The 
California  correspondent  of  tiie  Baltimore 
6^2^;;  speaks  of  a  "new,  self  tending  straw- 
berry bed,  it  is  the  invention  of  a  Califor- 
nian.  Fill  with  earth  any  sort  of  barrel 
that  has  been  bored  well  all  round  with 
inch  holes.  Plant  strawberries  in  every 
hole  and  in  the  open  top,  root  downwards 
and  top  outwards.  It  is  a  great  success. 
It  is  quite  ornate  and  will  keep  for  several 
months  in  bearing.  Every  child  can  have 
a  keg,  or  several  can  cultivate  a  half-barrel 
in  common,  besides  industry  and  economy, 
to  say  nothing  of  fun  and  health." 
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[June. 


Bean  Culture. 


We  call  attention  to  what  Mr,  Harris,  a 
well  known  Northern  farmer  and  writer 
says  in  regard  to  bean  culture  in  his  sec- 
tion. If  it  be  so  profitable  a  crop  there, 
why  should  it  not  be  equally  so  in  the 
Southern  States  ?    In  Maryland,  we 


rolled,  and  the  beans  drilled  in  the  rows 
two  feet  five  inches  apart,  dropping'  five  or 
six  beans  in  a  place  a  foot  apart  in  the  row. 
All  the  labor  performed  on  the  place  was 
to  cultivate  it  two  or  three  times  between 
the  rows,  and  to  chop  out  any  weeds  that 
came  up  between  the  beans  in  the  row. 
On  stubble  land  more  hand  hoeing-  is  re- 
have  ^'-'^  whether  less  or  more,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  bean  grower  largely  depends 
on  keeping  the  crop  free   from  weeds. 


the  best  of  soil  for  this  crop,  and  now  that 

our  planters  are  gradually  getting  into  the  Those  who^have  had  no  experience  in  the 
system  of  diversified  crops  and  no  longer :  cultivation  of  beans  as  a  farm  crop  would 
make  or  break  upon  the  one  grand  specialty  well  to  select  a  piece  of  dry,  warm,  sandy 
-tobacco-why  should  they  not  try  on  a  '  1^"^  plow  it  carefully  and  harrow  it  thoi"- 
,  ,     ,  ■  oughly,  and  roll  it  till  the  land  is  smooth 

small  scale,  say  one  acre,  the  bean.    Now  Then,  with  a  common  marker, 

IS  just  the  time,  or  any  time  this  month  in  ^  mark  oft^  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  apart, 
Maryland  is  time  enough  to  grow  a  well  and  drop  five  or  six  beans  in  a  place  a  foot 

matured  crop  of  beans,  if  the  directions  of  ^  ^P^^^  ^'^  ^^^^  ^'^w-    ^^^'^^        ^^^^^  ^"^^^^ 
t-fot-t-ic.  ^r-c.  f^n^„r^^  J  an  inch  deep  by  drawing  a  httle  fine  soil 

Mr.  Harris  are  lollowed.     I  ry  an  acre  and        ^        c  :u         -^u      u  j 
,  -  ^  on  top  of  them  with  a  hoe  and  patting 

keep  account  of  all  expenses,  and  amount  down  the  hills  smooth  and  firm  with  the 
of  sale  of  crop,  which  account  will  tell  the  |  back  of  the  hoe.  As  soon  as  the  beans  ap- 
producer,  whether  it  be  a  profitable  crop  or  pear,  go  through  between  the  rows  with  a 
not.  Nothing  ran  be  lost  by  the  experi-  c^iltivator,  and  in  a  week  or  less,  cultivate 
.1  ,      .„  ,      ,  them  again,  and  fol'ow  with  hand  hoes  to 

ment,  as  the  crop  surely  will  more  than  i  ^  j       ^  • 

'  ^         ^  !  remove  any  weeds  that  may  appear  in  the 

pay  all  the  expense  of  the  test.  i  rows.    The  time  of  planting  in  this  section 

"  I  live  in  the  greatest  bean  growing  sec  is  from  the  ist  to  the  2oth  of  June.  I  plant 
tion  of  the  world.  Some  of  our  farmers  "^Y  beans  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  land 
grow  beans  by  the  hundred  acres,  and  on  ready,  after  I  am  through  planting  corn, 
nearly  all  larms  it  is  a  regular  crop.  In  ^^i  regard  to  the  best  varieties  for  this  sec- 
proportion  to  the  time  and  labor  required,  ^ion,  I  know  of  nothino  better  than  the  me- 


no  ordinary  farm  crop,  on  the  average,  af 
fords  larger  profits  per  acre.    Time  was. 


dium  bean,  Boston  marrow  or  White  Moun- 
tain, pea  bean  and  white  kidney  or  royal 
when  people^thought  that  beans  required  dvvarf  These  are  all  white  beans  and  there 
poor  land.  Our  farmers  do  not  find  it  so.  '  nothing  better  either  for  market  or  for 
Beans  are  now  grown  on  our  best  and  s  home  use."  Joseph  Harris. 

cleanest  wheat  soil.    If  beans  are  grown  on  1  

stubble  land,  or  after  roots  or  potatoes,  or  \  —It  will  benefit  an  orchard  to  plow  the 
sowed  corn,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  [  ground,  but  it  should  be  plowed  very 
that  the  land  should  be  clean.  For  this  '  lightly,  to  avoid  breaking  the  roots.  Pru- 
purpose  nothing  is  better  than  sowed  corn,  ning  the  trees  is  necessary  for  the  produc- 
I  have  had  beans  growing  side  by  side,  in  i  tion  of  good  fruit,  but  with  all  the  care  pos- 
the  same  field,  part  of  which  were  on. land  j  sible  in  this  way  there  will  be  no  good  fruit 
which  had  been  planted  to  potatoes  the  j  unless  the  codling  moths  are  destroyed  in 
previous  year,  and  part  after  corn  fodder,  \  some  way.  One\vay  is  to  pick  up  all  the 
sown  in  rows  and  cultivated.  The  beans  i  fallen  apples  and  feed  them  or  burn  them, 
after  corn  were  not  only  a  better  crop,  but ;  Another  is  to  set  life-traps  in  the  orchard 
the  labor  of  hoeing  and  pulling  was  far  less  j  at  nights,  or  to  have  fires  or  smudge  heaps 
than  after  potatoes.  It  is  no  use  trying  among  the  trees  ;  but  in  some  way  these 
to  raise  beans  unless  you  are  prepared  to  insects  must  be  destroyed  or  there  will  be 
give  them  the  cleanest  and  best  of  culture.  |  no  good  fruit.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep 
The  most  profitable  crop  of  beans  I  ever ;  fowls  in  the  orchard  and  leave  the  ground 
raised  was  on  sod  land  plowed  the  first  under  the  trees  loose  lor  them  to  scratch 
week  in  June,  thoroughly  harrowed  and '  in  and  hunt  these  worms.— A''.  K  limes. 
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Culture  of  the  Peanut. 


It  is  not  many  years  since  the  peallut 
plant  began  to  assume  proportions  as  a 
staple  Southern  crop,  and  even  now  the 
area  of  its  cultivation,  though  annually  ex- 
tending, is  confined  to  comparatively  nar- 
row limits.  In  Virginia,  it  is  cultivated 
only  in  portions  of  five  or  six  counties  on 
the  south  side  of  James  river,  the  counties 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Surry  being  the 
only  ones  where  it  is  grown  in  every 
part.  Light  sandy  lands  near  the  rivers 
and  smaller  streams  of  eastern  Virginia 
are  suited  to  this  crop ;  and  as  lime  and 
marl  are  easily  procured  in  all  this  region, 
the  peanut  eventually  became  a  leading 
product.  The  annual  crop  of  Virginia  is 
now  two  million  bushels. 

One  of  the  first  questions  a  prudent  far- 
mer asks,  when  thinking  of  a  new  crop  is, 
does  it  draw  heavily  upon  the  soil  ?  At 
first,  fea.rs  were  entertained  that  such 
would  be  the  case  with  the  peanut,  but  a 
decade's  experience  has  shown  that  the 
larms  ot  Tidewater  Virginia,  where  the 
peanut  has  been  grown  annually  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  years,  have  improved  in  fertility, 
and  that  many  of  them  are  worth  fifty  to 
one  hundred  per  cent,  more  now  than  in 
1870.  This  improvement  is  not  due  to  the 
peanut  plant  in  itself,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  grower  is  obliged  to  manure  his  land 
more  and  till  it  better.  It  is  a  plant  that  re- 
quires the  application  of  both  vegetable 
matter  and  marl  or  lime,  when  these  ele- 
ments are  not  amply  present.  In  this  re- 
spect alone  the  peanut  has  been  of  incal- 
culable benefit ;  and  as  it  is  now  lound  that 
it  does  not  greatly  exhaust  the  soil,  it  is 
fast  becoming  a  favorite  crop  and  taking- 
precedence  of  every  other.  Many  grow- 
ers say  that  the  leaves  alone,  which  either 
tall  from  the  plant  before  digging  or  are 
then  detached,  will,  for  a  number  of  years 
compensate  for  the  elements  of  plant  food 
taken  away  in  the  peanut  itself  ;  and  that 
if  aU  the  vines  are  returned  to  the  land, 
either  before  or  after  going  to  the  cattle 
pen,  they  will  not  only  restore  the  loss  but 
leave  the  soil  richer  than  at  first.  It  is 
found  that  woods'  litter  applied  to  the  land 
once  in  four  or  five  years,  and  small  dress- 
ings of  lime  or  marl,  are  the  best  of  all 
manures  for  the  peanut.  Where  these  ele- 
ments are  present  in  liberal  quantity,  the 
yield  per  acre  is  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 


!  or  one  hundred  bushels  of  peanuts.  A 
■  good  deal  depends  upon  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  land.    A  light  and  dry 
porous  soil  is  most  favorable.  Standing 
^  water  and  cold  wet  soils  are  destructive. 
'  Tenacious  lands  are  not  only  difficult  to 
[  work  but  wasteful  in  the  quantity  of  pea- 
nuts tiiat  are  left  in  ground  when  digging 
the  crop. 

The  cultivation  of  the  peanut  does  not 
interfere  seriously  with  other  staple  crops, 
as  with  improved  implements  and  rapid 
work,  the  times  of  working  them  may  be 
so  ordered  as  to  leave  intervals  for  atten- 

:  tion  to  other  things.  In  ordinary  seasons, 
three  weedings  with  the  hoes  are  amply 

!  sufficient,  and  frequently  two  are  enough. 

!  The  tendency  now  is  to  cultivate  more  with 
the  plow  and  cultivator  and  less  with  hoes. 

I  As  the  fertilizer,  where  any  is  used,  is  gen- 
erally applecl  at  planting  time,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do  in  summer  but  to  plow  and  hoe 
the  crop.  As  soon  as  the  young  peanuts 
beein  to  form  to  much  extent,  working 
ceases  and  the  crop  is  laid  by.  There  is 
then  an  interval  of  at  least  two  months, 

i  when  the  planter  can  turn  his  attention  to 

i  other  matters  about  the  gi'ound. — Ameri- 

t  ca7i  Agriculturist. 


Hungarian  Grass  and  Hay. 


Hungarian  grass  is  yearly  growing  in 
favor  with  dairymen  and  stock- growers  as 
a  valuable  substitute  for  hay  as  a  winter 
feed,  and  in  the  place  of,  or  in  connection 
with  fodder  corn  for  soiling  in  mid-sum- 
mer, or  whenever  grass  fails  from  drouth. 
The  largest  varieties  are  best  but  all  are 
valuable.  It  will  flourish  in  any  good  corn 
land,  but  a  sandy  loam  suits  it  best.  If 
properly  managed  it  will  produce  more 
food  value  to  the  acre  than  meado  w  on  the 
same  land  would  do.  Four  tons  ot  cured 
j  grass  to  the  acre  is  no  uncommon  yield. 
:  The  average  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre 
'  is  half  a  bushel,  but  some  sow  more  and 
others  less.  The  time  for  sowing  is  not 
till  permanent  hot  or  summer  weather  sets 
ill — from  June  ist  to  the  middle  of  July. 
It  is  emphatically  a  hot  weather  plant,  and 
sowing  should  always  be  delayed  till  frosts 
are  all  out  of  the  way.  It  has  a  fine  seed 
and  special  preparation  of  the  ground  is 
required  or  its  minute  roots  and  leaves  dry 
up  and  perish  if  a  ready  and  strong  hold 
of  the  soil  is  not  obtained. 


[June. 


A  very  fine  tilth  is  absolutely  essential 
to  its  successful  growth.    There  is  no  use 
sowing  it  on  cold  and  wet  ground,  nor  on 
ground  that  is  dry,  hard  and  lumpy.  On 
Such  ground  the  seed  will  not  be  likely  to 
come  up  at  all,  and  if  it  does,  it  will  perish 
in  its  early  growth  and  leave  the  ground  t 
free  to  the  hardier  weeds  which  will  follow  , 
it.    On  light,  fine  and  rich  soil  it  makes  a  ! 
quick  and  heavy  growth.    The  value  of  i 
the  crop  for  fodder  depends  very  much  on  ! 
the  time  of  cutting.    If  left  standing  till  ; 
the  seed  begins  to  fill  it  becomes  so  full  of  i 
woody  fibre  as  to  make  it  harsh  to  the  ; 
mouths  and   stomachs   of  animals   and  { 
gready  to  reduce  its  value.  It  is  most  pro-  ; 
fitably  cut  for  fodder  when  the  heads  are  | 
well  started  out,  but  before  they  get  their 
full  size,  and  certainly  before  blossoming. 
If  left  till  blossoms  are  out,  it  will  be  past 
its  prime  and  will  quickly  become  as  worth- 
less as  straw.    When  cut  thus  early  it  is 
an  unusually  rich  fodder  and  makes  excel- 
lent milk,  butter  and  flesh.    It  is  one  of 
the  best  crops  grown  to  mix  with  fodder 
corn  for  ensilage. — Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold, 


Evaporation  of  Fruit, 

.  The  following  by  Amos  Staufifer,  o^ 
Waynesboro,  Pa.,  was  read  before  the  3rd 
National  Agricultural  Conv^ention,  Chica- 
go, December,  1882: 

"  The  best  method  of  increasing  the 
value  of  our  domestic  fruits,  as  I  compre- 
hend it,  consists  in  familiarizing  our  farm- 
ing community  with  the  simplicity  and 
cheapness  of  the  evaporating  process,  and 
convincing  them  that  it  is  a  legitimate, 
profitable  and  easy  adjunct  of  farm  or  house- 
hold labor.  Evaporated  fruit  is  worth 
from  200  to  400  per  cent,  advance  over  the 
same  fruit,  sun  or  oven  dried,  the  labor  of 
preparing  fruit  (which  is  the  greatest  item) 
being  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  actual 
cost  per  pound  of  product,  without  regard 
to  quality  or  value  when  prepared  is  about 
the  same.  Briefly  stated,  our  farmers' 
wives,  sons  and  daughters  now  exchange 
the  product  of  our  orchards,  with  their  la- 
bor added,  at  a  discount  of  from  30  to  400 
per  cent,  below  the  product  of  the  less  in 
telligent  colored  laborer  in  the  tropics.  At 
the  village  store,  or  warehouses  of  the  me- 
tropolis ol  the  West,  the  unequal  exchange 
is  daily  made;  two  or  three  pounds  of 
dried  apples  go  for  one  pound  of  figs. 


dates,  currants,  raisins,  or  prunes,  while 
our  dried  peach  in  exchange  is  scarcely  at 
par.  That  our  domestic  fruits  in  them- 
selves are  superior  to  those  of  the  anti- 
podes needs  no  farther  argument  than  a 
camparison  of  daily  quotations  between 
our  evaporated  fruits  and  those  offered  by 
the  tropics. 

Every  pound  of  evaporated  apples  of- 
fered, has  a  value  in  Chicago,  equal  to  two 
pounds  of  tropical  dried  fruits,  while  evap- 
orated peaches  readily  command  from  3 
to  4  pounds  of  currants,  figs,  dates,  raisins, 
or  prunes,  etc.,  thus  practically  reversing 
the  old  customs  and  values." 

Cucumbers  without  n  Garden. 

The  method  by  which  an  old  lady  man- 
aged to  have  a  supply  of  cucumbers  from 
her  back  yard  may  afford  a  useful  hint  to 
others  whose  garden  area  is  limited.  A 
cask  was  placed  in  the  corner  and  partly, 
perhaps  one-third,  filled  with  stones  and  a 
thick  layer  of  stable  manure,  and  upon 
this,  six  or  eight  inches  of  soil.  Two  small 
boards  tacked  together  to  form  a  trough 
were  placed  against  the  side  of  the  cask 
and  extended  from  its  top  to  the  bottom. 
The  seeds  were  sown  in  the  soil,  and  the 
washing  water  was  poured  in  through  the 
trough  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  The  vines 
in  time  ran  over  and  covered  the  sides  ot 
the  cask,  and  some  were  trained  along  the 
fence.  They  bore  in  a  manner  seldom 
seen  in  the  usual  method  of  growing  cu- 
cumbers . — American  Agriculturist. 

[The  above  is  not  new,  but  useful,  many 
persons  with  small  spaces  of  ground  at 
their  disposal  can  grow  a  lot  of  nice  vege- 
tables if  they  would.  Cucumbers,  toma- 
toes and  grapes  can  be  easily  grown  in 
abundance,  for  a  small  family,  alongside  a 
division  fence  or  a  neighbor's  wall.  But 
how  few  ever  think  of  having  these  home 
luxuries  fresh  from  the  vine  ?  We  know 
an  humble  workman,  who,  thinking  of  his 
"fatherland,"  rears  every  year  splendid 
grapes,  both  white  and  dark  colored,  in 
full  abundance  for  his  family  and  friends 
in  a  very  contracted  space.  He  utilizes 
the  division  fences  and  walls  of  his  circum- 
scribed lot  for  this  purpose,  and  by  these 
artificial  protections  he  grows  grapes  that 
would  grace  a  rich  man's  conservatory.] 
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Corn  Tests. 


Mr.  Lazenby,  director  of  the  Ohio  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station,  says : 

"In  all  samples  where  it  was  known  from 
what  part  of  the  ears  they  were  taken,  the 
germination  was  carefully  watched  and  com- 
pared. From  this  it  was  found  that  the 
kernels  from  the  butts  of  the  ears  almost 
invariably  produced  the  strongest  radical, 
and  those  from  the  middles  next. 

Ol  the  samples  in  which  the  kernels  were 
from  the  tips  of  the  ears,  an  average  of  70.3 
per  cent,  sprouted  ;  of  those  from  the?/7z^2^- 
dles  of  the  ears  only  58.2  per  cent  sprouted; 
those  from  the  butts  did  best,  76.1  per  cent 
having  sprouted. 

Forty  of  the  tests  were  of  the  "Leaming;" 
which  gave  better  results  on  the  whole  than 
most  of  the  other  varieties.  Of  the  forty 
tests  an  average  of  67.4  per  cent  sprouted, 
varying  from  o  in  the  poorest  sample,  to 
100  per  cent  in  the  best.  The  poorer  was 
Irom  corn  harvested  before  fully  ripened 
and  left  in  the  shock  over  winter  :  and  one 
that  sprouted  100  per  cent  was  from  the 
same  crop,  but  huFked  and  dried  in  the 
fall.  In  the  samples  of  Learning,  those 
from  the  tips  of  the  ears  gave  an  average 
of  72.6  per  cent  sprouted;  those  from  the 
middles,  an  average  of  66.7  per  cent  sprout- 
ed ;  those  fiom  the  bittts  an  average  of  79.1 
per  cent  sprouted. 

In  the  samples  reported  as  taken  from 
the  bin  or  crib,  or  having  remained  in  the 
shock  over  winter,  an  average  of  only  45.6 
per  cent  sprouted  ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
of  that  selected  in  the  fall  and  dried  or  kept 
from  severe  freezings,  an  average  of  89 
per  cent  sprouted.  The  corn  that  showed 
the  greatest  vitality  was  sent  to  the  station 
by  J.  Newton  berry,  Belmont  county,  O. 
Of  100  grains  tested,  all  sprouted  within 
forty-eight  hours,  and  only  two  produced 
weak  radicals. 

A  variety  should  not  be  condemned  sim- 
ply from  the  fact  that  the  seed  from  last 
year's  crop  was  killed  by  severe  freezing 
or  other  causes.  Eighty-two  of  the  sam- 
ples tested  were  dent  corn  ;  three  were 
tlint,  and  six  were  sweet  corn.  The  flint 
varieties  are  undoubtedly  the  most  hardy." 


I>i^bt  and  Dark  Colored  Seeds. 

Dr.  Sturtevant,  director  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at  Gen- 
eva, N.  Y.,  in  his  bulletin  No,  39,  April  14th 
ult.,  states  : 

"  In  packets  of  various  seeds  as  collected 
from  the  plant,  and  as  sold  by  seedsmen, 
there  will  be  observed  two  colors  or  shades 
so  that  with  little  difficulty  these  seeds  can 
be  sorted  into  two  classes,  the  light  colored 
and  the  dark  colored.    A  few  weighings 
of  these  sortings  have  been  made,  with 
the  uniform  result  so  far  as  tried,  of  heav- 
I  ier  weight  to  the  dark  colored  seeds, 
j     "  Some  of  these  seeds  have  been  germi- 
j  nated  in  our  apparatus,  and  it  has  been 
I  found  that  in  general  the  dark  colored 
'  seeds  have  given  a  larger  per  cent,  of  seeds 
I  that  germinate  than  do  the  light  colored 
!  seeds. 

"We  may  conclude,  hence,  from  this 
data  it  is  probable  that  dark  colored  seeds 
1  of  these  varieties  are  superior  in  vifality  to 
'  the  light  colored  seeds.    Whether  how- 
ever these  dark  colored  seeds  are  better 
for  crop  must  be  determined  by  experi- 
:  ments  upon  growth.    There  seems  a  cer- 
I  tain  correllation  between  seed  and  quality, 
so  that  in  a  general  way  we  may  assert  that 
I  as  quality  of  our  edibles  improve  the  seed 
I  diminishes  in  number  and  vitality.  There 
,  are,  however,  some  apparent  exceptions  to 
'  this,  and  we  cannot  yet  accept  this  state- 
ment as  a  proved  law  of  growth,  but  only 
as  a  probable  one." 


Go  ged  Livers  and  Gall, 

Biliousuess,  headf-che,  dyspepsia,  coDstipiitiou, 
eured  by  ''Wells'  May  Apple  Pills."  10  and  35c. 


Garden  Culture  of  the  Straw- 
berry.— Col.  Wilder  is  of  opinion  that 
for  garden  culture,  planting  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  and  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows, 
allowmg  each  to  make  from  two  to  four 
shoulder  runners,  and  no  more  for  the  first 
season,  is  best.  These,  by  autumn,  will 
make  a  row  of  thrifty,  strong  bearing 
plants,  and  will  produce  more  than  the 
common  m.atted  row.  For  field  culture, 
the  rows  should  be  four  feet  apart  and  the 
plants  one  foot  in  the  row,  and  all  super- 
fluous runners  should  be  pinched  off  so  as 
to  leave  only  strong  plants.  It  may  be 
added  that  it  is  found  by  experience  that 
a  renovation  by  replanting  young  ones 
every  second  year  is  good  practice.  For 
garden  culture  we  should  plant  a  young- 
bed  every  second  year  to  succeed  the  older 
i  ovat —  Gardener' s  Monthly^ 
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Thirty- five  years  ago,  tomatoes  put  up 
in  tin  cans  for  future  consumption  were  an 
unknown  luxury.  Last  year  it  is  estimated 
from  reliable  statistics,  that  53.332,952  cans 
of  this  wholesome  and  popular  product 
were  prepared  in  the  United  States,  the 
bulk  of  the  business  being  done  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  and  more  than  one-half 
found  its  way  to  Europe. 


Endive  is  one  of  the  best  salads  for  fall 
and  winter  use.  Sow  for  an  early  spring, 
about  the  middle  of  April.  As  it  is  used 
mostly  in  the  fall  months,  the  main  sow- 
ing are  made  in  June  and  July,  from  which 
plantations  are  formed  at  one  foot  each 
way,  in  August  and  September.  It  requires 
no  special  soil  or  manure,  and  after  plant- 
ing is  kept  clear  of  vA^eeds  until  the  plant 
has  attained  its  full  size,  when  the  process 
of  blanching  begins.  This  effected  by 
gathering  up  the  leaves  and  tying  them  by 
their  tips  in  a  conical  form  with  bass  mat- 
ting. This  excludes  the  light  and  air  from 
the  inner  leaves,  which,  in  course  of  h'om 
three  to  six  weeks,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature at  the  time,  become  blan(^hed. 
Another  and  simpler  method  consists  in 
covering  up  the  plants  as  they  grow,  with 
slats  or  boards  which  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose by  excluding  the  light,  as  the  tying  up. 


THE  DAIRY. 

Keeping  Butter. 


A  correspondent  asks  us  to  give  a  method 
for  keeping  butter  for  winter  use.  Messrs. 
Willard  and  Arnold's  plans  are  among  the 
best.  Mr.  \Villard  states  that  he  knows 
for  a  certainty,  having  tested  it,  that  good 
butter  put  up  after  the  following  direction 
will  keep  in  sound  condition  one  year.  Use 
for  a  package  a  tub  somewiiat  tapering, 
with  heavy  staves  and  heads  provided  at 
both  ends,  so  as  to  make  a  package  that 
will  not  leak.  1  n  packing  the  tub  is  turned 
on  the  small  end,  and  a  sack  of  cotton 
cloth  is  made  to  fit  the  tub.  and  into  this 
the  butter  is  packed  until  it  reaches  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  groove  for  holding 
the  upper  head.  A  cloth  is  next  laid  on 
the  butter  and  the  edges  of  the  sack  brougiit 
over  this  and  neatly  pressed  down,  then 
the  head  is  put  in  its  place  and  the  hoops 
driven  home.    The  package  is  now  turned 


upon  the  large  end  and  the  sack  of  butter 
drops  down  leaving  a  space  on  the  sides 

■  and  top.  Strong  brine  is  then  poured  into 
^  a  hole  in  the  small  end  and  until  it  will 

float  the  butter.    The  hole  is  tightly  cork- 
ed and  the  butter  is  pretty  effectually  ex- 
\  eluded  from  the  air.    Where  only  a  small 
j  quantity  of  butter  is  to  be  preserved,  L.  B 
'  Arnold  advises  packing  it  in  self-sealing 

■  fruit-jars.  By  this  plan  a  little  brine  is  put 
into  the  jar  which  is  then  packed  not  quite 

j  full  of  granulated  butter.  Some  bleached 
muslin  is  then  laid  over  the  butter,  then  the 
little  place  above  filled  with  salt,  and  finally 
enough  strong  brine,  made  from  butter 
salt,  poured  in  to  fill  the  can.  Mr.  Willard 
advises  when  packing  roll  butter  in  jars 
that  the  brine  be  made  strong  enough  to 
bear  an  egg.  To  three  gallons  of  this  brine 
he  suggests  adding  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  white  sugar  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
saltpeter.  Boil  the  brine  and  when  it  is 
cool  strain  carefully.  Make  the  butter  into 
rolls  and  wrap  each  roll  separately  in  white 
muslin  cloth.  Pack  the  jar  full,  weight  the 
butter  down  and  submerge  in  brine —  West- 
ern Rural. 


Extra  Snnimer  Food  for  l>air.v  €ow«. 

If  the  amount  of  pasture  lor  the  herd  is 
at  all  scanty,  or  the  soil  is  sandy  or  such 
as  will  be  likely  to  fail  from  drought  early, 
some  early  crop  will  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  emergency  in  time.  A  piece  of  clover 
makes  the  earliest  feed  and  is  one  of  the 
very  best  soiling  crops  where  nothing  has 
been  previously  prepared.  It  may  be  fed 
wilted  or  dry,  with  better  effect  than  when 
entirely  green,  both  on  account  ol  the  effect 
upon  the  milk  and  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
herd.  If  the  farm  happens  not  to  be  sup- 
plied with  a  good  piece  of  clover,  a  piece 
of  barley  sown  as  early  as  possible  may 
meet  an  emergency  for  early  soiling.  Peas 
and  oats — two  of  oats  and  one  of  peas — 
sown  a  little  later  than  the  barley  will  fol- 
low up  the  succession  advantageously, 
than  which  there  is  nothing  better  for  soil- 
ing milch  cows ;  and  any  surplus  which  is 
not  needed  for  summer  use,  will,  if  cut, 
when  green;  make  the  best  ot  winter  feed. 
It  is  a  most  excellent  plan  for  any  dairy- 
man, whether  he  has  need  of  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute ior  grass  or  not,  to  raise  a  good  sup- 
ply of  peas  and  oats,  to  cut  green  and  cure 
lor  the  use  ot  his  cows,  as  they  leave  grasb 
in  the  fall  and  change  to  dry  feed.  Green 
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peas,  and  oats  well  dried  and  preserved, 
make  a  very  rich  and  well  balanced  ration, 
and  one  that  is  admirably  calculated  to 
keep  up  the  yield  of  milk,  and  the  flesh 
and  strength  of  cows  as  they  change  from 
Q-reen  food  to  dry,  or  at  any  other  time  in 
the  foddering  season.  Where  pasturage 
is  plent}^  and  the  soil  moist  or  of  a  charac- 
ter that  will  hold  moisture  well,  a  necessity 
for  very  early  soiling  crops  may  not  be  re- 
quired, and  a  crop  of  fodder  corn  may 
come  forward  early  enough  to  ineet  any 
deficiency  from  the  parching  up  of  the  pas- 
tures. Corn  is  the  favorite  crop  for  late 
soiling,  on  account  of  its  being  easy  to 
raise,  and  a  sure  crop,  but  chiefly  because 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  fodder  which 
will  grow  upon  a  given  area  of  ground. 
Where  grass  constitutes  a  part  of  the  feed, 
corn  makes  a  most  excellent  supplement 
Like  green  clover,  it  is  better  fed  wilted 
than  entirely  green.  When  fed  immedi- 
ately after  cutting  it  is  too  sappy  and  wet 
for  making  the  best  quality  of  milk,  and 
the  cows  do  not  like  it  so  well,  nor  will  they 
do  as  well  upon  the  green  as  upon  the 
wilted  fodder. —  National  Eive  Stock  Joiir- 
naL  Chicao-o. 


CuRRYiNXr  Cows. — It  is  claimed  by  the 
advocate  <>f  cow  currying  that  it  cleanses 
the  hide  of  superfluous  hair,  keeps  it  ac- 
tive and  healthful,  and  void  of  th?it  pecu- 
liar odor  so  commonly  found  in  milk  and 
sometimes  in  butter  ;  that  it  promotes  the 
secretion  and  disposition  of  the  putrid  par- 
ticles of  the  animal  system,  which  would 
otherwise  be  absorbed  by  the  secretorv 
glands  and  be  carried  off  in  the  milk,  and 
leaves  the  latter  not  only  purer,  but  much 
better,  and  gives  promise  to  the  butter 
maker  of  a  higher  color  and  a  purer  flavor 
to  the  butter  from  the  churn,  hence  a 
higher  price  in  market. 


Millett: — The  American  Farmer  of 
Indiana,  says  :  "  Cows  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  millet  and  it  is  an  excellent  milk 
producing  fodder.  It  should  be  grown  in 
light  sandy  soil,  at  least  it  is  more  thrifty 
on  such  soil.  By  manuring  it  will  produce 
five  tons  to  the  acre  after  being  cured.  The 
hay  should  be  slightly  moistened  and 
sprinkled  with  a  little  corn  meal  before 
being  fed. 


Bran  and  Meal. 


Bran  is  a  most  excellent  feed  for  cows, 
and  some  of  those  who  have  experimented 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  relative 
value  have  demonstrated  to  their  own  sat- 
isfaction that  they  can  obtain  more  milk 
from  feeding  bran  than  from  an  equal  value 
of  any  other  ground  food.  Its  value  must 
be  reckoned  in  some  general  way  like  this 
in  order  that  all  may  be  benefited  by  what 
may  be  said  upon  the  subject.  With  the 
partial  exception  of  raising  calves  and  the 
last  stages  of  fattening,  bran  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  economical  and  most  excel- 
lent food.  The  bran  of  wheat  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  the  protein -bearing 
cells  of  the  grain  and  consequently  it  is 
rich  in  protein.  The  average  composition 
of  bran  is  as  follows:  ash,  4.31  ;  protein, 
14.2^  ;  crude  fibre," 7.20;  nitrogen  free  ex- 
tract, 69.00;  fat,  3.91.  The  chief  value  of 
the  grains,  as  another  writer  remarks — ex- 
cept where  very  concentrated  food  is  re- 
quired, lies  in  the  albuminoid  which  they 
contain,  since  the  non  nitrogenous  nutrients 
can  be  more  cheaply  supplied  in  roots  anel 
coarse  fodder.  But  bran,  which  is  cheaper 
than  the  grains,  contains  the  albuminoids 
in  very. much  larger  proportion,  and  hence 
its  superior  value.  Bran  also  has  a  very 
beneficial  mechanical  effect,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  pretty  nearly  if  not  quite  as 
valuable  as  its  other  characteristics.  It 
ought  to  be  ted  mixed  with  cut  fodder. — 
Western  Rural. 


Bekkshike  Sales. —  Mr.  E.  R.  Dennis  of 
Hovvnrd  county  has  sold  his  entire  stock  of  spring 
Berkshire  pigs  Among  the  purchasers  of  those 
sold  in  Maryland,  are  G.  B.  Goldsborough  of 
Eastou,  J.  E.  ¥/hite  ol  Anne  Arundel  county, 
J.  W  Dorsey,  New  ^Earket,  and  J.  L.  Hammer- 
sla,  Hagerstown.  Mr  Dennis  breeds  from  the 
best  strains — Bella  Donna  and  Smithersin  stock. 


W^E  are  much  indebted  to  the  Hon. 
Robt.  McLane  for  his  valuable  presenta- 
tion of  two  volumes  of  the  "Compendium 
of  the  Tenth  Census."  We  shall  in  the 
future  draw  from  this  authentic  source, 
many  statistical  facts  of  importance  and 
interest  to  our  many  farmer  readers. 
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NoTF.woRTHY  EXAMPLES. — As  some 
evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  Mary- 
land Farmer  is  held  by  practical  farmers 
in  different  States,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  gratefully  acknowledging  the  fact  that 
one  mail  last  month  brought  us  payments 
for  small  arrearages  and  subscriptions  in 
advance,  from  G.  F.  B.,  a  subscriber  in 
Missouri,  up  to  1889;  one  from  R.  A.  N., 
Macon,  Ga.,  to  t886,  and  M.  A.  C.,  from 
Virginia,  to  1886.  Also  the  assurance  on 
renewing  his  subscription,  of  Hon.  A.  K., 
of  Maryland,  that  "your  valuable  paper 
is  worth  five  times  its  cost." 
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We  tliajik  tiiat  popular  Southern  journal,  the 
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](Avin<2,-  kiiid  Jiotic  : 
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The  agricultural,  liorlicuRural,  poultry,  apiary, 
dairy  live  stock  and  huTuis  departments  are  each 
presided  over  l)}^  experienced  hands.  Some  of 
tlie  best  AV]-iters  in  the  country  arc  numbend 
among  its  contributors.  It  is  now  in  its  20th 
yeai' of  exisU'Uce,  and  is  iniblished  at  the  low 
price  of  I  00  a  year.  It  is  a  haudsome  magazine 
ami  is  worth  much  more  tlian  is  asked  for  it. 
Wi'ile  for  specimen  coj^v  or,  \Viiatis  better,  send 
if^l  00  and  get  it  one  >'ear.  Address,  Maryland 
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j|];^^iVdverl;iseinerils  lo  secure  insertion  in  the 
ensuing  month  should  be  tienl  in  by  the  2('th  of 
the  month. 


Jt^CoL.  I).  S  Cuin  is,  of  Washington,  D.  C,,ts 
auiriorized  to  aei  as  Correspoiultnl  and  .Vyenl  to 
receive  sul)seriplior)s  and  advertisements  for  the 
Maryland  Farmer,  in  ihe  District  of  Columbia 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 


ll!:;g^Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  turn  by  men 
tioning  the  Maryland  Fakmkr  to  their  neigh- 
bors, and  suggesUng  to  them  to  subset ibe  for  it. 


^'Subscribe  at  once  to  the  Maryland  Farmer  and 
(jet  the  cream  of  ayricultural  knowledge. 


\  That  sterling  old  paper,  Frederick  Examiner 
says  of  cur  last  number  : 

Tino  MA];yLA>:D  Faiimer. — The  May  number 
of  this  faA  orilc  agrictdtural  magazine  has  been 
received.  It  contains  an  addi'css  delivered  Iw 
the  Prcsidciil  o(  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Mai-yhuid,  w  );ich  no  doubt  will  ■.)e  found  very 
iiUcrestiiig  rending  b}'  ouj-  farmer  friends.  There 
will  also  !)c  found  in  its  pages  many  useful  sug- 
gestions to  farmei-s  ami  gardeners.  We  Avould 
say  to  our  agricultural  friends, -who  do  not  al- 
ready subscribe,  tli'it  Ibis  is  a  good  time  to  sub- 
scribe, Atldress  Ezra  W  hitman,  ]3aItiniorc,  Md. 
Terms  |t.00  per  annum." 


Early  Oats. — Our  friend,  Mr.  A.  L. 
T.  D.  sent  us  a  specimen  ot  c>ats,  pulled 
up  on  loth  of  May,  in  a  field  in  Gloucester 
Co.,  Va.,  fully  2  feet  6  inches  high,  and 
well  headed  out.  The  kind  of  oats  was 
not  staled.  It  appears  to  have  tillered 
largely  and  shows  great  vigor  and  produc- 
tiveness. 
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Tlic  Inspection  of  Cattle. 

The  Maryland  Improved  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association  met  at  the  Carrollton 
on  the  9th  uUimo,  with  the  President,  Mr. 
John  G.  Qarke,  of  Baltimore  county  in  the 
chair ;  Mr.  Alexander  M.  Fulford  of  Har- 
ford county,  secretary.    Mr.  Whitridge  of 
the  committee  who  had  been  appointed  to 
wait  npon  Governor  Hamilton  with  refer- 
ence to  a  rigid  examination  of  the  herds  of 
cattle  in  the  State  by  the  State  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  reported  that  they  had  performed 
their  duty,  and  the  Governor  was  present 
to  speak  tor  himseh.    The  Governor  said 
he  was  willing  to  do  anything  in  his  power 
according  to  law  to  secure  thorough  in- 
spection of  cattle  and  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, and  in  the  appointment  of  officers  he 
would  know  no  politics,  but  only  the  best 
man  for  the  place.    Collector  Webster  said 
he  held  the  same  views  as  the  Governor 
with  reference  to  the  im.portance  of  obtain 
ing  the  best  man  to  be  the  United  States 
veterinary  for  the  new  quarentine  farm  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which 
he  stated  was  almost  completed,  and  invi- 
ted the  members  to  visit  h  vv^ith  him  during 
the  afternoon.    Messrs.  Charles  K.  Harri- 
son, of  Baltimore  county  ;  Col.  E.  H.  Web- 
ster, of  Harford  county ;  Adam  R.  Ma- 
graw,  of  Cecil  county ;  Frederick  B.  Stein- 
er,  of  Anne  Arundel  county ;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Downey,  of  Frederick  county ;  W^ii.  T. 
Johns,  of  Montgomery  county  ;  E.  R.  Den- 
nis,- of  Howard  county ;  Dr.  W.  H.  De 
Courcy,  of  Queen  Anne's  county ;  Dr.  I. 
L.  Adkins,  of  Talbot  county,  and  John  L. 
Ripple,  of  Washington  county,  v/ere  elec- 
ted vice-presidents.    Upon  motion  of  Mr. 
T.  Alex.  Seth,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a 
standing  committee  on  the  prevention  and 
suppression  of  contagious  diseases  among 
cattlg.    This  association  of  stock  breeders 
have  taken  "the  bull  by  the  horns"  and  we 
hope  pleuro-pneumonia  and  all  other  con-' 
tagious  and  infectious  diseases  will  be  sub- 
dued and  our  State  forever  rid  of  the  sus- 


picion of  having  diseased  cattle.  This  as- 
sociation is  one  that  will,  we  are  sure,  result 
in  great  benefit  to  its  members  and  the  ul- 
timate prosperity  of  the  State.  We  rejoice 
to  see  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  promi- 
nent stock  breeders,  and  we  hope  the  num- 
ber ol  members  will  continue  to  increase 
until  it  becomes  a  power  for  good  in  our 
State.  Every  breeder  of  improved  stock 
should  become  a  member. 


Hon.  A.  Bowie  Davis. 


The  Public  School  Teachers'  Association, 
of  Montgomery  county  at  its  meeting  in 
Rockville,  on  the  nth  ultimo,  presented 
this  gentleman,  as  an  evidence  of  their 
high  esteem,  with  an  elegantly  bound  bi- 
ble, after  which  Mr.  Davis  delivered  an 
elaborate  address  on  "  Common  School 
Education  in  this  State,"  evincing  great 
research  and  much  practical  and  solid  wis- 
dom. In  this  number  will  be  found  a  very 
interesting  communication  to  the  Mary- 
land Farmer  on  the  same  subject,  by  the 
same  venerable  friend  to  education  of  the 
whole  people  as  it  was  intended  by  the 
original  prom  oters  of  the  system .  We  heart- 
ily concur  in  Mr.  Davis'  views  and  have 
long  deplored  the  continual  inroad  made 
upon  the  usefulness  of  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  blessing  to  the  masses,  but  by  in- 
judicious innovations  has  descended  into 
absolute  wrong  to  the  poor,  and  opened  the 
door  to  wasteful  expenditures  of  money ^ 
This  subject,  we  think,  is  closely  allied  to 
agriculture,  for  it  is  the  farmer  at  last  who 
supports  the  government,  and  from  his  la- 
bor comes  the  money  to  support  a  lavish 
expenditure  that  is  now  diverted  from  its 
legitimate  uses  to  give  a  smattering  of  ed- 
ucation in  the  highei'  branches  to  those 
who  are  independent,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  elbow  the  needy  out  of  the 
paths  of  common  sense  and  solid  learning. 

Catai'rli  of  the  Biaddei-. 
Stinging,  irritation,  inflaaimation,  all  kidney  and 
urinary  complaints,  cured  by  "Bucliu-paiba."  %\ 
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We  deeply  regret  to  be  informed  of  the 
death  of  our  valued  correspondent,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Woodruff,  Sr.,  of  Griffin,  Ga.  About 
ten  years  ago  he  established  the  "  Wood- 
ruff Fruit  Farm  which  he  has  left  behind 
as  his  great  living  monument.  He  was 
really  the  pioneer  of  practical  Iruit  farming 
in  Georgia,  and  his  example  did  more-to- 
ward  the  growing  of  fruit  in  this  great 
State  than  that  of  any  other  man.  His 
success  in  this  branch  of  industry,  together 
with  his  writings,  have  given  to  his  county 
—Spalding— her  widespread  fame  as  a 
fruit  growing  section  and  salubrious  climate 
and  to  the  State  an  impetus  in  this  diiec- 
tion  that  has  poured  with  continuous,  wealth 
into  her  coffers,  and  added  gready  to  the 
indvidual  prosperity  and  welfare  of  her 
people. 


Thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Tertio-Millenial  Anniversary  Association, 
for  a  complimentary  ticket.  The  anniver- 
sary celebration  intends  to  include  a  com- 
prehensive exposition  of  the  Mining  and 
Industrial  expose  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  and  to  be  held  at  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  July  2nd  to  August  3rd,  1883.  It 
will  present  the  characteristics  of  the  three 
civilizations  which  have  occupied  New 
Mexico  and  the  adjacent  territory  since  its 
first  occupation  by  the  Spaniards  in  1550, 
to  the  present  time,  and  illustrate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  several  centuries. 

Such  of  our  friends  as  may  be  card  col- 
lectors, by  enclosing  to  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  a  three  cent  stamp  will  re- 
ceive such  a  variety  of  handsome  fancy 
cards  as  they  may  have  on  hand.  They 
are  prettily  gotten  up  and  worthy  of  albums 
kept  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

ZiMMRUMAN  Fkuit  EvAPOKAToii.— Scc  advor- 
tis(;inent,  of  the  Zimniernian  Fruit  Evapoi-ntor 
iu  our  advertisin*^-  columns  this  month.  All 
fruit  and  vegetable  giowers  aie  interested  in  a 
machine  that  will  accomplish  what  is  claimed 
for  this. 


Rrx  Ma(;nus. — The  Humiston  Food 
Preservative,  it  seems  has  been  severely 
tested  by  Prof  Samuel  E.  Johnson,  of 
Yale  College,  and  his  trials  ol  this  extra- 
ordinary discovery  goto  show  that  the  fol- 
lowing assertion  of  the  company  whicli 
manufacture  this  preservative  is  true,  how- 
ever wonderful. 

''Rex  Magnus,  recollect,  is,  in  its  use,  a 
healthful,  tasteless,  cheap  food  preserva- 
tive and  a  perfect  and  reliable  substitute  for 
ice,  heat,  sugar  or  alcohol.  It  preserves, 
sweetens,  and  makes  tender  any  kind  of 
beef  pork  veal  or  mutton,  and  that  too, 
regardless  of  climate,  heat,  cold,  or  any 
unfavorable  surrounding.  It  also  preserves 
poultry,  fish,  oysters,  game,  butter,  lard, 
tallow,  milk,  eggs,  beer,  cider,  v/ine,  fluid 
extracts,  vegetables,  juices,  hams,  should- 
ers, roasting  ears  or  green  corn  on  the  ear, 
etc.,  etc." 

If  experience  prove  these  statements 
true,  and  we  cannot  doubt  them,  what  a 
wonderful  blessing  it  will  be  to  our  country 
friends  and  all  who  desire  to  keep  fresh 
food  safely  without  ice,  by  the  expensive 
use  of  which  perishable  articles  often  de- 
cay, and  must  be  used  directly  that  they 
are  taken  Irom  the  ice  or  they  perish  the 
more  quickly. 

The  English  Sparrow — It  was  strong- 
ly argued  before  the  West  Chester  Micro- 
scopical Society,  that  the  English  sparrow 
is  a  very  great  nuisance,  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  asking  that  the  members  of  our 
Legislature  urge  the  repeal  of  all  laws  that 
prevents  the  destruction  ot  those  birds. 
We  recognize  this  move  as  one  in  the  right 
direction  and  hope  our  next  Legislature 
will  remove  the  blot  which  protects  these 
villainous  enemies  ot  the  farmer,  fruit 
grower  and  gardener,  and  of  our  beautiful 
sino  ino  birds  and  the  house  wrens.  W e 
literally  hate  the  English  sparrow  and 
would  like  to  see  "  the  small  boy  "  legally 

let  loose  upon  them. 

— —  

Don't  Die  in  the  House. 
/'Koug-h  on  Rats  "  C'learsout  rats,  mice,  roaches, 
l)ed-l)ugs,tlies,auts,moles,c-hipmunks,  gopherSj&c. 
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P  O  U  L  T  R  Y  HOUSE. 

What  is  the  Best  Foo<l  for  Young:  C'hloks? 

What  Fannie  Field  says  in  Ohio  Far- 
mer'. "The  first  meal,  which  should  not 
be  given  until  the  chicks  are  at  least  twelve 
hours  old— hard-boiled  egg,  crumbled 
fine,  or  stale  wheat  bread  crumbs  moisten- 
ed with  milk.  We  make  it  a  rule  to  feed 
nothing  the  first  week  except  the  egg, 
bread  crumbs  and  curds.  When  a  week 
old  we  begin  on  cooked  oat  meal,  boiled 
potatoes,  cooked  rice,  etc.  Cooked  corn 
meal  may  be  fed  the  second  week,  but  we 
think  they  do  better  without  any  corn  meal 
until  the  third  or  fourth  week ;  then  we 
give  almost  any  cooked  food,  adding  a  lit- 
tle cooked  meat  when  the  egg  is  dropped 
from  the  bill  of  fare,  unless  insects  are 
plenty.  As  soon  as  they  are  old  enough 
to  swallow  the  grains,  give  cracked  corn, 
cracked  oats,  wheat,  etc.,  at  night.  Two 
or  three  times  a  week  mix  a  little  bone 
meal  with  the  feed— a  taplespoonful  to  a 
pint  of  feed.  Season  the  food  slightly  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Give  milk  to  drink  if 
you  can  can  get  it.  Feed  often — five  or 
six  times  a  day.  Feed  all  they  will  eat 
up  clean,  but  do  not  leave  any  food  around 
to  sour.  Sour,  sloppy  food  is  responsible 
for  a  good  deal  of  mortality  among  the  in- 
fant chicken  population." 

When  you  set  the  hens  scatter  sulphur, 
snuff,  tobacco,  or  insect  powder,  in  the 
nests,  and  again  about  ten  days  before  the 
chicks  are  due  dust  the  feathers  of  the  hen 
well  with  sulphur  or  insect  powder,  and 
the  chicks  will  come  from  the  nests  free 
from  lice ;  then  put  them  in  a  clean  coop, 
give  the  mother  hens  a  chance  to  dust 
themselves,  and  the  chicks  will  not  be 
troubled  with  lice.  For  young  chicks  that 
are  troubled  with  lice  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  mixture  of  sweet  oil  and  carbolic 
acid — I  part  of  acid  to  loo  of  oil. 


Geese  seldom  lay  the  second  clutch  of 
eggs  in  a  season,  and  care  should  thus  be 
taken  to  gather  the  eggs  while  fresh  and 
put  them  carefully  away  where  they  will 
not  get  cracked  or  disturbed  until  the  goose 
is  ready  to  set. 


Never  feed  your  fowls  damaged  grains 
or  tainted  food.  See  that  the  water  they 
drink  is  clean  and  good. 


The  ESK  Trade. 

The  magnitude  of  the  trade  in  eggs  is 
scarcely  appreciated  even  by  farmers  them- 
selves. Thousands  of  packages  are  receiv- 
ed weekly  in  our  large  cities  and  towns ; 
and  the  supply  of  fresh  specimens  is  far 
below  the  demand,  at  least,  during  eight 
months  of  the  year.  To  illustrate  the 
enormous  totals  of  the  trade  in  eggs  and 
its  value  to  the  farmer,  we  take  the  esti- 
mates for  the  single  State  ot  Ohio.  In 
round  numbers,  Ohio  has  200,000  farms. 
Upon  each  of  these  farms  it  is  safe  to  say 
there  will  be  found  an  average  of  a  dozen 
fowls,  or  2,400,000  for  the  State.  If  2,000,- 
000  of  these  are  hens,  and  they  yield  but 
sixty  eggs  during  the  season,  there  should 
be  an  annual  production  of  120,000,000 
eggs  or  10,000,000  dozen,  worth  at  the  low 
price  of  ten  cents  per  dozen  a  round  mil- 
lion dollars.  If  to  this  be  added  the  value 
of  the  poultry  consumed  at  home  and  sold 
in  the  markets,  say  $500,000  more,  the 
aggregate  would  show  a  sum  equal  in  value 
to  that  of  the  total  production  of  rye  aad 
barley  together,  the  produce  of  77,000  acres 
of  land,  one- third  as  great  as  the  value  of 
the  potato  crop,  more  than  one-half  that  of 
cheese,  about  one- quarter  that  of  wool  and 
about  the  same  as  the  crop  of  clover  seed. 
From  the  statistics  of  this  State  only,  it  is 
easy  to  approximate  the  importance  of  this 
industry  to  the  whole  country. — Ex. 


The  egg  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
of  remedies  for  dysentery.  Beaten  up 
slightly,  with  or  without  sugar,  and  swal- 
lowed at  a  gulp,  it  tends,  by  its  emollient 
qualities,  to  lessen  the  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  by  forming  a 
transient  coating  on  these  organs,  to  enable 
nature  to  resume  her  healthy  sway  over  a 
diseased  body.  ,Two,  or  at  the  most  three 
egg  per  day  would  be  all  that  is  required 
in  ordinary  cases ;  and  since  egg  is  not 
merely  medicine  but  food  as  well,the  lighter 
the  diet  otherwise  and  the  quieter  the  pa- 
tient is  kept,  the  more  certain  and  rapid  is 
the  recovery. — Housekeeper. 


Fish  oil  or  tanner's  oil,  will  effectually 
rid  your  chickens  of  lice  and  vermin.  Put 
a  good  coating  on  the  roosts  and  the  work 
is  done. 

Mother  Swan's  Worm  Syrup. 

Infallible,  tasteless,  luirmless,  cathartic;  forfever- 
isliuess,  restlessness,  worms,  constipation.  35c. 
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OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

In  answer  to  our  enquiry  as  to  the  pros- 
pect of  the  peach  crop  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
our  esteemed  correspondent  in  reply,  sug- 
gests a  somewhat  new  theory  which  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  experience  and  obser- 
vation.   He  writes : 

"So  far  there  seems  to  have  been  noth- 
ing that  has  injured  the  crop  ;  the  wood  is 
in  a  healthy  state,  and  the  trees  had  a  full 
bloom,  and  the  indications  are  that  we  will 
have  a  full  crop.  But  we  know  nothing 
certain  until  after  the  "June  fall." 

"The  theory  has  been  advanced  that  the 
greatest  damage  is  done  to  the  peach  in 
autumn  and  not  in  spring.  That  is,  should 
heavy  frosts  strike  the  trees  before  they 
shed  their  leaves,  the  buds  are  certain  to 
be  injured,  but  this  injury  does  not  prevent 
the  buds  blooming  just  as  freely  as  they 
would  do  if  they  were  not  hurt ;  nor  does 
it  even  prevent  the  formation  of  the  fruit, 
those  peaches  formed  from  frosted  buds 
do  not  mature,  they  will  turn  black  at  the 
stone  and  fall  to  the  ground  in  June.  After 
the  time  for  this  "fall"  we  can  give  some 
idea  of  the  expected  crop,  but  not  until 
then."  E.  B.  E. 


"I  have  a  field  of  fallow  wheat  that  I 
don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  it.  It 
came  up  all  alike  and  very  well,  and  was 
looking  finely  until  about  four  weeks  ago, 
and  after  that  time  in  spots  it  has  almost 
ceased  to  grow,  and  those  spots  have  a 
yellowish  cast ;  the  spots  are  about  the  size 
of  a  dining  table  and  larger.  I  should 
think  it  was  from  the  wet  weather,  but  the 
land  is  well  drained,  thrown  up  in  eight 
feet  lands  and  some  of  the  spots  are  on  top 
of  the  lands,  while  the  wheat  in  the  furrow 
is  green.  I  used  on  the  wheat  last  fall 
South  Carolina  Rock;  about  three  to  four 
hundred  lbs.  to  the  acre.  You  will  please 
answer  through  the  columns  of  your  valu- 
able paper,  the  "Maryland  Farmer," 
whether  it  is  the  acid  in  the  manure  or  not, 
and  oblige  a  subscriber. 

Wm.  S.  Coppage." 

[We  do  not  think  it  is  owing  to  the  acid 
in  the  manure,  but  to  other  causes,  perhaps 
to  excess  of  wet  below  the  roots  of  the 
plants.    Land  is  not  always  well-drained 


although  it  appears  so  to  the  eye.  Excess 
of  moisture  will  make  wheat  and  other 
crops  in  their  young  state  turn  yellow. 
Will  be  glad  to  hear  how  the  yellow  spots 
turn  out  at  harvest. — Eds.  Md.  Far.] 


Publications  Received. 


GoFP's  Hand-Book  of  Ready  Reference 
FOR  Advekttseks,  150  Nassau  street,  New 
York  City.  It  will  be  a  good  adviser  to  adver- 
sers, as  to  best  section  and  paper  in  that 
section  to  advertise  tlieir  goods,  stocls,  *fce. 

Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Mary- 
land, 1882.  This  is  a  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  to  Governor  Haniil- 
ton.  Ml-.  M.  A.  N(;well,  tlie  author,  has  dis- 
played liis  usual  industry  in  sunuuariziug  all  the 
facts  connected  with  pul)lic  educiitiou  in  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  current  uumbcr  of 
"Travel,"  a  monthly  magazine  for  the  use  ot 
travelers,  published  at  1G3  Broadway,  New  York, 
by  the  American  Exchange  in  Europe  (Limited), 
of  which  Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley  is  President, 
and  Henry  F.  Gillig,  General  Manager.  It  is  an 
elegant  and  most  effective  publication.  The 
cover  and  the  laborate  maps  are  the  best  woi'k 
of  tlie  kind,  and  the  text  is  of  equal  excellence. 
It  contains  all  sorts  of  interesting  and  valuable 
notes  for  travelers ;  information  about  manners 
and  custouis,  and  a  large  number  of  skeleton 
routes  iu  Europe  It  is  edited  by  C.  A.  Barat- 
toni,  the  experienced  traveler  and  manager. 

Hand  Book  of  TENNESSEri.— By  A  W.  Haw- 
kins, Esq  ,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  &c  , 
Nashville,  Tenu.,  is  a  well  prepared  digest  of  tlie 
resources  of  that  State,  showing  the  many  in- 
ducements it  otiers  to  investment  of  capital  and 
s(>ttlement  by  Innnigrauts. 

The  ord  Bi-ennial  Report  op  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Aoriculture  just  received. 
Il  is  a  volume  of  over  700  pages  tilled  with  in- 
teresting information  and  statistics,  and  well 
illustrated  with  colored  maps  of  the  State,  and 
of  each  county  in  the  State  separately  It  is 
valuable  to  the  citizen  of  the  State  and  all  who 
desire  to  become  such  or  w  ho  wish  to  know  all 
about  the  resources  of  that  growing  and  impor- 
tant far-west  State  of  the  Union. 
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The  American  Trotting  Horse  ;  Why  he 
is  and  What  he  is.  Also,  "The  Evolution  of  the 
American  Trottiiig-Hoise  "  Are  two  well  pre- 
pared papers  on  these  subjects,  which  do  much 
credit  to  the  author,  Prof  Wm  H.  Brewer,  of 
Scientific  School  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Wm.  O.  Bailey's  Report  to  the  Signal  Ser- 
vice Department  on  Michigan  Forest  Fires. 

Report  to  the  1st  of  M;irch,  1883,  of  the  Bal- 
timore Eye,  Ear  ai^d  Throat  Charity  Hos- 
riTAL  of  Baltimore  City,  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  is  received,  from  which  we  learn 
that  this  grand  charity  is  in  a  prosperous  and 
tlourishing  condition.  A  nobler  work  has  never 
been  started  by  the  ladies  of  Baltimore  to  benefit 
indigent  persons  afflicted  In-  eitlier  complaint 
named.  The  ladies  have  struck  the  key-note 
this  time  by  having  for  its  officers  and  chief- 
managers  the  most  prominent  gentlemen  of  the 
State,  or  their  wives,  as  offiriaU  in  the  conduct 
of  this  admirable  institution  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  ot  the  city  and  the  State,  and  also  for  all 
such  as  are  able  to  pay  for  relief  from  diseases 
aflecting  either  of  these  important  organs.  The 
ablest  Professors  of  thcsedepartmenis  of  medical 
science  are  always  on  hand,  and  tlie  tenderest 
treatment  witli  necessary  accommodations  a\\  ait 
the  visit  of  every  suflerer!  It  is  the  ojie  grand 
institution  of  charity  tluit  our  city  can  boast  of 
when  comparing  her  appUauces  of  "Christian 
Charity"  with  other  cities,  either  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Dutch  Friesian 
Association  of  America,  with  transactions  and  ad- 
dresses for  the  year  1883. 

Report  of  observations  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Locust  and  the  Chinch  Bug,  by  Prof.  C.  V. 
Riley,  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  oi 

Report  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  and 
Su])erintendent  of  the  Farm,  for  two  years  end- 
ing September  1882,  of  Michigan  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  This  is  an  excellen  t  rci)orl ,  shoT\^- 
ing  much  care,  industry  and  practical  utility  in 
the  experiments  made. 

SroAR  Cane  Growkks. — See  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Blymyer  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  our  rolumns  t  iiis  montii."  Tliis  well- 
known  Comj^any  oflvjs  all  kinds  and  sizes  of 
Cane  Mills  and  Sugar  Evaporators,  iucludiuir  a 
new  evaporator  called  the  "Automatic  Cook," 
for  which  special  excellence  is  claimed. 


Journalistic. 


The  American  Farmer,  published  by  E.  A. 
K.  Hackett,  107  Calhoun  street.  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  is  an  excellent  agricultural  monthly. 
The  quotations  from  its  valuable  columns  by 
other  first  class  journals,  evidences  its  worthy 
estimation  by  its  contemporaries.  While  they 
give  it  credit  they  should  also  give  its  place  of 
publication. 


The  Biographer — is  a  neat  quarto-monthly 
of  64  pages,  just  commenced,  devoted  to  biogra- 
phy, consisting  of  short  sketches  of  eminent 
persons  of  all  nations,  at  present  attracting  pub- 
lic attention.  Each  sketch  is  illustrated  with  a 
lif:^-like  portrait,  etched  or  engraved  on  wood. 
This  work  not  only  fills  a  void  in  current  litera- 
ture, but  is  full  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
personal  history  of  each  leading  man  and  woman 
of  the  day.  This  first  number  contains  notices 
of  thirty-four  prominent  individuals,  with  32 
portraits.  Published  at  23  Park  Row,  New 
York,  at  25  cents,  single  copies ;  $2  50  per  year. 


Catalogues  Received. 


From  Mr.  D.  H.  Wheeler,  Secretary  of  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Plattsmoush,  Neb.  List 
of  premiums  of  Nebraska  State  Fair,  to  be  held 
at  Omaha,  Neb.,  September  10,  1883,  and  con- 
tinue six  days. 

The  St.  Claii-  Mineral  Spring,  Michigan. — An 
illustrated  and  well  written  account  of  this  new 
medicinal  resort  of  the  West. 


LIVE  STOCK  REGISTER. 


A  Word  about  Dogs. 

If  the  farmers  of  the  country  who  own 
worthless  dogs,  curs  without  any  breeding, 
could  be  induced  to  destroy  them  and  sub- 
stitute one  well  bred  shepherd  pup,  not 
more,  to  each  farm,  the  wealth  of  every 
farming  cominunity  would  be  vastly  in- 
creased in  many  ways.  Farmers,  with  a 
little  tact  in  getting  along  with  a  dog,  would 
soon  find  the  collie  saving  them  many  a 
step.  Eager  and  anxious  to  learn,  wiUing 
to  do  everything  within  his  power,  the 
young  dog  needs  only  a  wise  and  patient 
restraint  to  become  the  most  useful  hand 
on  the  place.    The  collie  is  jin  alert  and 
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discriminative  watch  dog,answerino^  for  this  j 
purpose  far  better  than  the  heavy,  sleep-  | 
ing,  stupid,  savage  bull  or  mastiff,  who  is ' 
liable  to  attack  his  best  friends  or  eat  up  a 
child.    As  a  collie  acquires  age  and  dig- 
nity, if  he  has  been  well  taught,  he  imag- 
ines that  the  whole  business  of  the  farm 
hinges  upon  the  performance  of  his  duties 
and  he  becomes  as  punctual  and  regular 
as  the  sun.    Canine  companionship,  if  at 
liberty,  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  collie  in 
most  instances.    Where  an  old  and  wise 
dog  is  used  to  tutor  youngsters  by  good 


Oroat  vSale  of  Jersey  Cattle  at  New  York. 
Ma,y  9tli. 

The  King  of  Ashantee  sold  for  $6,500, 
the  largest  sum  ever  paid  at  auction.  The 
buyer  is  C.  Easthoter,  of  Niles,  Ohio ;  But- 
ter-maker brought  $1,025,  P^^<^  t)y  T.  S. 
Stephens,  of  Swansea,  Mass. ;  Fancy  Al- 
phea  was  sold  for  $1  650,  to  F.  S.  Cooper, 
of  Coopersburg,  Pa. ;  Countess  Fawks  for 
$1,000  to  C  Easthofe  ;  the  colts.  La  Bichc 
$1,900  to  Theodore  A.  Havemeyer  ;  Star- 
light Maid,  $1,500  to  C.  Easthofe.  Sixty- 
one  animals  were  sold,  netting  $3{?,o8o. 


example  while  at  work,  it  will  do  to  have 
two  or  more  together.  Tlie  duties  of  the 
collie  are  practical,  and  mean  work  ;  com- 
panionship means  play  and  is  demoraliz- 
ing. Especially  is  this  true  of  companion- 
ship with  a  hunting  dog.  The  shepherd 
dog  has  enormous  perceptives  and  is  very 
imitative  ;  he  quickly  goes  wild  over  game 
when  led  by  a  hunting,  consequently  ne- 
j^l«cts  his  work,  and  is  spoiled. — Breeders' 
Gazette,  Chicago. 


Wells'  "Bough  on  Corns.' 

Ask  for  Wells'  'iRoiigh  oil  Corns."  15c, 


complete,permaucAt  cure, 


Quick, 

Corns, \Yarts,  bunions. 


(At  Paris  Exl 


The  Paris  Prize  Ox. 

At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  the 
grand  prize  of  honor  for  foreign  cattle  was 
awarded  to  the  group  owned  by  W.  Mc- 
Combie,  l^illyfour,  Scotland.  The  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  ranee  also  offered  a 
prize  of  2,500  francs  for  the  best  group  ot 
beef  producing  cattle  in  the  whole  exposi- 
tion, all  the  members  of  the  different  juries 
acting  together  in  making  the  award.  This 
prize  was  won  by  the  same  herd  of  polled 
cattle.  The  ox  represented  by  the  cut  on 
this  page  was  one  of  McCombie's  group. 
He  is  a  wonder  in  his  way,  and  in  form  and 
style  is  a  model  beef  animal. 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Hampshire  and  Shropshire  Downs. 


TJY  J.  W.  DAKKOW 


The  Hampshire  downs  are  a  cross  be- 
tween the  pure  Southdowns  and  the  com- 
mon sheep  of  Hampshire,  England.  In 
some  parts  of  England,  the  Hampshire 
downs  have  ahnost,  if  not  quite  displaced 
the  Southdowns,  The  former  are  an  ex- 
cellent breed  for  crossing  with  the  long 
wooled  sheep,  the  wool  being  longer  and 
somewhat  coarser  tnan  that  of  the  South- 
downs  and  their  fleece  weighs  from  six  to 
seven  pounds,  which  makes  them  profita- 
ble as  wool  producers,  i^ambs  as  a  gene- 
ral thing  are  dropped  early  in  the  season 
so-  that  they  may  be  turned  upon  the  mar- 
ket at  an  early  age,  or  if  kept  over  until 
the  following  spring  may  be  made  to 
weigh  a  hundred  pounds.  This  breed  is 
becoming  much  more  popular  with  sheep- 
raisers  oi  this  country,  and  its  popularity 
is  certainly  deserved. 

The  Shropshire  downs'  ancestry  is  not 
so  definitely  traceable,  but  probably  the 
Cotswolds,  Leicesters,  Southdowns  and  na- 
tives of  the  Shropshire  district  in  England, 
all  had  a  share  in  producing  the  Shrop- 
shire breed.  It  may  be  said  that  this  breed 
was  produced  from  a  desire  to  get  a  good 
mutton  sheep  to  supply  the  coal  and  iron 
districts  of  Shropshire,  England,  with  meat 
food.  The  early  crosses  differ  much  from 
the  present  Shropshire  herd,  their  carcas- 
ses scarcely  going  beyond  50  01  60  pounds, 
while  now  they  are  made  to  weigh  when 
two  years  old,  from  100  to  120  pounds,  and 
the  fleece  six  or  seven.  Hence,  as  a  mut- 
ton and  wool  sheep  they  are  among  the 
best.  Combined  with  this  they  have  a 
hardy  constitution  which  makes  them  es- 
pecially desirable  for  our  colder  climates. 
We  are  glad  to  note  that  these  two  breeds 
are  much  oftener  found  in  our  American 
flo  :ks  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
They  deserve  a  permanent  place  there. 

Charheim,  N.  Y. 


Devon  Cows  for  Butter. 

We  have  been  looking  over  reports  of 
what  Devon  cows  have  just  been  doing  in 
the  butter  line  among  us,  and  find  that  19 
of  the  cows  have  been  producing  from  15 
to  20  lbs.  5  oz.,  each,  of  best  quality  of 
butter  per  week.  Considering  their  me- 
dium size  and  economy  ot  keep,  these  are 
great  yields  ;  but  in  years  gone  by  there 
are  records  of  still  laiger  yields,  nearly 
equalling  those  of  the  famous  Jerseys  of 
the  present  day.  The  Devons,  however, 
not  only  excel  in  the  dairy,  but  in  several 
other  respects.  They  are  very  superior  as 
working  oxen,  have  a  quicker  step  and 
greater  endurance  than  any  other  breed, 
and  are  the  most  powerful  of  all  for  their 
size.  When  fattened,  they  turn  out  a  choice 
quality  of  beef  Thus  we  see  that  they 
are  a  most  &y.Q.(y\\Q\\l  general  purpose  breed, 
good  in  the  dairy,  for  work,  or  in  the  sham- 
bles. The  only  other  cattle  that  can  be 
compared  to  them  in  uniting  so  many  su- 
perior qualities  are  the  Red  Polled  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  wdiich,  in  fact,  are  horn- 
less Devons. 

The  Devons  have  been  much  neglected 
by  the  public  for  20  years  or  so  past,  botli 
in  England  and  in  America ;  but  attention 
is  now  awakening  to  their  great  merits,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  they  will  soon  come  in- 
to as  high  favor  again  as  formerly  ;  for 
aside  from  their  polled  congeners,  no  cat- 
tle are  so  profitably  bred  and  raised  on 
light  pastures,  and  hilly,  rocky  districts. 

At  a  public  sale  of  eighty-six  lots  of  De- 
vons, the  past  year  in  England,  they  aver- 
aged $180  each.  One  of  these  cows  sold 
for  $625,  and  a  bull  for  $875,  while  a  calf 
brought  50  guineas,  ($250.)  These  are 
about  25  per  cent,  higher  prices  than  the 
average  of  any  herd  of  e'ther  Guernsey, 
Jersey  or  Ayrshire  cattle  sold  for  in  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1882.  We  can  learn  from 
this  the  appreciation  of  Devons  in  their 
own  native  land. — American  Agricidhirisi. 


FiiNE  Jeksky  Catti-e  at  Auction — At  the 
sciui-Munua]  sale  in  New  York,  ]Mav  ITth,  of  ini- 
poi'ted  Jc']-8ey  cattle  belon.iiiiig  to  T.  S.  Cooper, 
of  ('oopersbui"<>',  Pa.  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Shoemaker, 
of  Baltimore, ♦)ought  the  cow  "St.  Clementine'' 
foi-  $2,600  The  cow  ''Distaft'"  brono-ht  $1,500; 
"Daisy  of  St.  Peters,"  $'-3,150  ;  "  Miss  Ogdeu," 
$610.    In  all  61  animals  brougiit  $43,765= 


Almost  Iiici'e«li1>le. 

A  $95  24-stop  organ  lor  only  $40  75.  This 
otler  is  made  by  Mayor  Beatty,  of  Wasliinglon, 
]S[.  J.  He  has  the  larg-est  and  most  c-omplcte  fac- 
tory in  America.  This  offer  must  be  aeccpted 
on  or  before  15  days  after  date  of  this  papei- ; 
after  tliat  date  the  price  wdl  be  $95  ;  therefore, 
do  not  hesitate  but  ordei'  at  once.  Every  instru- 
ment guaranteed  or  money  will  be  refunded  with 
iuterest. 
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Maryland  Horticultural  Society.     !  iums  for  winter  gardening.    He  said  fur- 
  ther  that  it  had  been  found  from  experience 

We  were  compelled  by  circumstances  f^f  ^he^^^^"^^^  ^^J.^^^^^^^/^^^ 

,.  1  A  -1  1  r  1  •  o  before  the  society,  irom  their  lenpth  and 
from  attending  the  April  show  of  this  So-  ^  numerous  botanical  names  of  plants  refer- 
ciety,  but  are  pleased  that  in  our  absence,  aired  to,  made  it  impossible  for  the  audi- 
friend  has  given  us  his  report  of  the  proceed- i  ence  to  remember.  They  had  therefore 
ings.   We  have  always  taken  great  interest  1  decided  to  have  them  printed  in  future  and 

■  •  e  •  <-  4i  •  •  1  V  u-  r  sent  with  the  premium  list  to  the  members 
m  this  Society,  as  this  lournal  was  its  chief       i  j-  .  -u  .  j   ..u  r.u 

^  ^  and  distributed  at  the  meetings  of  the  soci- 

ety, so  that  they  could  at  all  times  be  used 
for  reference.    He  was  sorry  to  announce 


originator,  and  our  proprietor — Mr.  Ezra 
Whitman — its  first  President. 

"  The  show  was  exceptionably  fine  and  |  that  Mr.  Halliday,  on  account  of  indispo- 
it  was  pleasant  to  observe  that  new  blood  j  sition  would  be  unable  to  read  his  paper, 
has  been  infused  into  it.    The  collection  of  I  and  he  would  therefore  request  the  Secre- 


tary to  do  so.  The  instructive  and  practi- 
cal essay  of  Mr.  Robert  J.  Halliday  was 
received  by  the  intelligent  audience  with 


Mr.  T.  Harrison  Garrett  (a  new  exhibitor,) 
does  him  great  credit  as  it  was  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  hall,  as  the  numerous 

premium  cards  evinced.    The  attendance  ;  marks  of  warm  approbation." 

was  large  and  the  interest  taken  reminded  |  The  society  then  adjourned. 

one  of  the  exhibitions  of  some  years  ago.  j   •^^-^  

The  society  has  certainly  increased  the  j  Canned  Devilled  Crabs  :— This  me" 

horticultural  tastes  of  our  citizens,  shown,         i  •      ,\  ■   a  v  •        i   n  r  i 

...  '  ,       '  thud  of  preserving  this  delicious  shell  hsh 

nut  only  in  the  numerous  new  and  rare  .  i 

plants  here  exhibited,  but  in  the  decoration  among  the  late  industries  along  the  water 
of  our  public  sqi'iares  and  grounds.  '  courses  where  they  are  found  in  such  num- 


0\\  this  occasion  President  Perot  dele- 
gated the  duty  of  presiding  to  the  treasu- 
rer (){  the  society.  I'lie  meeting  of  the 
society  was  called  to  order  in  the  adjoining 
cafe,  and  all  were  more  than  pleased  to  see 
our  old  horticultural  friend,  Mr.  R.  W.  L. 
Rasin  presiding,  reminding  us  again  of  old 
times  when  he  so  nobly  seconded  the  first 


bers  as  to  attract  capital  and  enterprise. 
They  are  packed  in  cans  in  great  quantity 
in  this  State  and  Virginia.  The  Messrs. 
McMenamin  &  Co.,  have  a  large  estab- 
lishment at  Hampton,  Va,  and  have  be- 
come justly  celebrated  for  their  canned 
crab  meat  and  devilled  crabs.  We  ate 
some  of  them  last  Christmas  at  the  Green 


president,  as  the  treasurer  of  the  society,  a 
post  he  has  held  from  the  first  formation 

of  the  society,  and  to  none  is  more  credit !  House  in  this  city,  and  found  them  as  sweet 


due  for  its  continued  success  On  taking 
the  chair  Mr.  Rasin  called  attention  to  the 
liberal  special  premiums  that  had  been  of- 
fered by  the  Messrs.  Garrett  and  others, 
and  to  the  fact,  no  matter  how  limited  the 
space,  and  condition  of  life  of  the  individ- 
ual who  was  blessed  with  horticultural 
tastes,  they  could  be  indulged  in  on  the 
amateur's  table.  In  this  exhibition,  itself, 
will  be  found  a  geranium  3  feet  high,  grown 
in  a  window  of  a  barber  on  Light  street, 
whilst  on  each  side  are  seen  two  beautiful 
ivies  on  trellises  some  18  inches  wide  and 
2  feet  high,  grown  in  places  where  the  rays 
of  the  sun  never  reach.  Excellent  speci- 
mens of  palms,  begonias,  cactus,  roses, 
fuchias,  etc.,  and  he  could  not  too  highly 
commend  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Garrett  in 


and  toothsome  as  if  just  out  of  the  water 
in  crab  season.  We  are  just  now  reminded 
of  them  again  by  the  presentation  of  some 
cans  from  Mr.  Louis  Giese,  their  agent  in 
this  city,  and  find  them,  truly  delicious. 
Mr.  Giese  is  a  general  merchandise  broker 
at  59  Exchange  Place,  but  makes  special- 
ties of  cans,  canned  goods,  cement,  &c. 
By  ordering  from  Mr.  Giese,  persons  in 
the  country  and  towns  away  from  the  home 
of  the  crab,  can  have  them  all  the  year,  as 
fresh  and  nice  as  if  just  caught,  and  at  a 
price  almost  as  low  as  they  sell  for  in  the 
market  during  summer.  This  is  a  great 
blessing  to  those  who  delight, in  this  deli- 


bringing  this  beautiful  display  before  our  cious  food,  and  they  shoi'ld  avail  them- 
:itizens^  by  ofTering  a  list  of  special  prem- 1  selves  of  the  opportunity  here  offered. 
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J.  R.  DODGE,  31.  A.. 

i^TATTSTTCTAX  OF  THE  DEPATIT.MEXT  OF  AfxTlTCrLTUr^E. 


Through  the  courteous  kindness  of  Mr. 
Lee  Crandell,  manager  of  that  capital 
weekly —  Ihe  Nat  io7ial  Farmer — of  Wash- 
ington city,  D.  C,  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  the  excellent  picture  of 
the  man  who  has  long  labored  in  the  cause 
of  the  agricultural  interest ;  whose  name 
has  become  familiar  to  every  careful  read- 
ing farmer  and  merchant  in  the  land,  and 
whose  work  during  a  long  series  of  years 
ha?  been  looked  to  with  interest  and  high 
appreciation  by  the  statisticians  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  all  dealers  in  United  States  pro- 


ducts and  exports  throughout  Christen- 
dom. We  are  indebted  also  to  the  N'a- 
iional  Faj'meriox  the  following  briel  sketch 
of  Mr.  Dodge,  that  accompanied  his  like- 
ness in  that  journal  of  the  loth  of  May, 
1883. 

"  The  Statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  entered  up- 
on the  service  of  the  department  in  July, 
1862,  upon  its  organization,  and  was  en- 
gaged lor  four  years  in  writing  and  editing 
the  reports,  and  in  May,  1866,  assumed 
charge  of  the  statistical  division,  still  re- 
maining editor  of  the  "Annual."  He  has 
filled  the  position  of  statistician  until  the 
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present  time,  with  the  exception  of  three 
years  in  special  statistical  service  of  the 
Treasur)'  and  Interior  Departments.  In 
the  latter  he  was  special  ao  ent  of  the  tenth 
census  for  the  collection  of  statistics  of  ag-  , 
riculture,  returning  to  his  former  position  i 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  No-  | 
vember,  1881,  but  continuing  his  investi- 
gation for  the  census,  and  the  preparation 
of  special  reports  upon  sheep  husbandry, 
orchard  fruits,  tobacco,  hops,  etc. 

"  For  fifteen  years  he  wrote,  as  is  well 
known,  the  larger  part  of  all  original  mat- 
ter prepared  for  publication  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  revised  and  edited  all  its  publi- 
cations. In  this  time  more  than  three  mil- 
lion copies  of  the  "Annual"  were  printed 
by  order  of  Congress,  and  a  larger  num- 
ber of  statistical  reports.  In  1873  he  made 
a  report  ot  the  'Sheep  and  Wool  of  the 
World,'  being  one  of  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
tion reports  made  to  the  State  Department 
as  an  honorary  commissioner.  During  the 
same  season,  under  a  commission  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  he  investigated 
the  official  statistical  system  of  the  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  of  the  principal  Euro- 
pean governments,  and  arranged  for  ex- 
changes of  official  publications,  looking  to 
co-operation  and  a  tendency  to  unification 
of  methods  and  aims  in  agricultural  stat- 
istics. 

"As  a  statistician,  he  has  evidently  real- 
ized the  absolute  necessity  for  accurate  in- 
terpretation of  returns  in  a  country  conti- 
nental in  extent,  of  knowing  intimately  the 
soil,  climate,  crop  specialties,  labor  condi- 
tions, and  peculiarities  in  rural  economy  of 
every  locality  from  which  reports  can  come. 
With  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  local 
condition  of  agriculture,  the  regular  reports 
of  two  thousand  counties  may  have  an  in- 
terpretation that  will  not  misrepresent  and 
stultify  their  meaning.  With  remarkable 
opportunities  for  such  study  and  a  quick 
perception  of  salient  points  of  observation 
he  has  personally  examined  prevalent  me- 
thods in  all  departments  of  rural  husbandry 
in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
United  States. 

"In  preparation  for  this  work,  after  a 
youth  in  New  England,  (he  is  a  native  of 
Southern  New  Hampshire,)  spent  in  ob- 
taining an  education,  academical  and  tech 
nical,  including  the  art  of  printing,  he  went 
South,  I'emaining  five  years  in  Miss  ssip[)i, 
taking  chai^ge  of  an  academy  and  inciden- 


tally occupied  in  journalism,  in  the  mean- 
time studying  closely  the  agricultural  sys- 
tem of  which  cotton  is  the  chief  corner- 
stone. Returning,  five  years  were  spent  in 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  and  seven  in 
Ohio,  in  the  midst  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
great  Central  Basin,  editing  an  agricultural 
paper,  the  American  Ruralist,  an  eight- 
page  journal,  published  in  Springfield, 
Ohio,  and  circulating  East  and  South,  as 
well  as  West,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war.  He  was  also  editor  of  the  Daily 
Telegravi,  which,  in  1861,  was  merged  into 
the  Springfield  Republic,  a  paper  that  still 
occupies  an  influential  position  in  Ohio 
journalism. 

"  In  the  long  session  of  1861-2,  Mr. 
Dodge  was  Senate  reporter  for  the  Rep2ib~ 
lican,  and  also  for  the  old  N'ational  Intel- 
ligencer, while  Colonel  Seaton  was  still  its 
editor.    For  four  years  subsequently  he 
was  connected  with  the  New  York  Associ- 
ated Press  and  also  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  editor,  until  acceptance 
of  the  position  of  statistician,  with  its  bur- 
den of  responsibilities,  precluding  a41  other 
literary  or  journalistic  work. 
I     "  In  the  early  days  of  the  division  of 
I  statistics  the  clerical  force  was  small,  not 
I  exceeding  half  a  dozen  persons.  The  rural 
I  industries  were  developing  in  volume  and 
I  extending  in  territory.     Reporters  were 
inexperienced,  with  many  districts  unre- 
[  presented.    There  was  much  modification 
and  correction  necessary,  caUing  for  rare 
judgment  and  wide  knowledge   of  local 
conditions  ;  yet  the  work  was  so  well  done 
by  the  statistician,  that  in  1870,  when  the 
crucial  test  of  the  census  was  applied,  the 
general  agreement  of  census  and  estimates 
:  increased  the  public  confidence  in  the  sub- 
1  stantial  accuracy  and  growing  importance 
,  of  the  work. 

"In  cotton  and  corn  the  results,  while 
differing  slightly  fi'om  the  census,  wei'e  on 
the  side  of  greater  completeness  and  nearer 
the  truth  of  real  production,  as  proved  by 
the  facts  of  commercial  distribution  While 
not  infallible,  it  is  shown  that  in  the  hands 
of  a  competent  statistician,  this  system  may 
.  produce  results  positively  superior  to  those 
of  an  incomplete  census. 

"  The  confidence  and  assumption  of  the 
amateur  ci'op  statistician,  a  genus  that  is 
swarming  at  pi'esent,  illustrates  well  the 
adage  :  '  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
I  tread,'    It  is  evident  that  local  data  for 
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statistical  estimates  are  edge  tools,  danger- 
ous for  most  people  to  handle.  But  Mr. 
Dodge  happens  to  be  endowed  with  an 
intuitive  perception  of  their  values  and  uses 
their  limitations  and  inaccuracies,  and  to 
be  able,  with  sufficient  elaboration,  to  test 
their  accuracy  and  obtain  their  pith  and 
essence.  The  power  of  rapid  and  accu- 
rate generalization  in  these  matters  is  inval- 
uable, but  will  not  suffice  to  present  clearly 
the  truth,  without  a  thorough  and  accurate 
previous  knowledge  of  the  capabilities,  pe- 
culiarities and  agricultural  conditions  and 
tendencies  of  every  part  of  our  broad  do- 
main. In  this  lies  largely  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  present  statistician  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"  The  duties  of  the  office  are  wide  as  the 
facts  of  agriculture,  and  the  processes  and 
practices  which  they  illustrate,  and  not 
merely  confined  to  current  crop  reporting. 
That  feature  involves  an  organization  of 
two  thousand  reporters,  each  representing 
a  county,  with  about  six  thousand  assist- 
ants. Ret  irns  are  made  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month,  each  covering  the  produc- 
ing areas  of  a  country,  and  the  acreages 
deduced  are  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  respective  crop  areas  and  capacity  for 
production  of  the  counties.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  average  of  a  thousand 
reports,  each  of  which  represents  only  the 
crop  of  an  individual,  as  at  best  the  extent 
o[  his  personal  observation,  is  unreliable. 
The  acreage  which  each  report  covers  is 
the  most  important  element  in  the  calcula- 
tion. 

"  Besides  these  correspondents  there  are 
State  agents  charged  with  supplementing 
and  perfecting  the  work  of  correspondents, 
andrecendy  a  statistical  agent  in  London, 
has  taken  the  European  field  to  report  up- 
on prospects  and  results  of  such  products 
as  feel  most  the  competition  of  American 
products. 

"  The  public  interest  and  confidence  in 
the  work  of  this  division  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  accuracy  of  last  season's  esti- 
mates of  corn,  wheat  and  cotton,  ha\'e  es- 
pecially contributed  to  this  result." 


Soot  is  quick  in  its  action  without  being 
too  stimulating,  and  makes  an  elegant  top 
dressing  tor  spring  grain  and  grass.  It 
will  destroy  slugs  on  winter  grain. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT, 

Chats  with  the  Ladies  for  June. 


BY  PATUXEXT  PLANTER. 


"Filled  with  sweeTnoss.  rich  completeness, 
Flowiiio- wiue  of  ruby  diiys, 
.luiic  the  matfhicss.  Juiif:  tlie  pe(;rless 
<'rowns  the  year  witli  dianioiul  rays. 

'■  Rarest  gem  in  Nature's  setting. 
Pure  us  pearl  in  ocean  hold  { 
Golden  rim  of  suMlijrht  falling' 
G-irds  thee  i-lose  infretieil  mold. 

"  Fancy  iinaers  near  the  portal 

Where  the  chanszing-  months  api)eai'. 
'rouchiuii-  eai-li  with  ma,<ric  ]iencil, 
Witrhinsi-  ] )i-i(_-stes-;  of  the  yea.r. 

■■  Yet  The  June  ruouTh  is  her  darliii.ti'. 
And  a  ro'oe  of  fairy  sheen 
FoMs  the  dainty,  s-raeeful  l)eing' 
vrith  the  hah)  of  a  queen. 

frhnviuL!-  gifts  and  shining-  treasure 

Doth  The  royal  liand  bestow. 
Boons  unstinted,  without  measure. 

In  a  thousand  rhannels  tloAV. 

•■  Wealth  of  bloom  and  leafing- perfect. 

Now  The  waitinii-  Avorld  endow; 
Sounds  in  Tone  of  every  inseci, 
■  -Summer  s  c-rown  is  on  her  broW." 

■•  Tloscs  blusli  AviTh  hearts  of  crimson, 
Tintings  rai-e  Th.at  sliells  illume, 
Bend  with  nuresT  buds  that  whiten: 
Censors  sm-cot.  the  air  ])erfume. 

Sircti/hins^-  wid.'  rowar.l  the  altai- 

AVhcre  the  Holy  doth  abide. 
Winds  the  n;iv.;  rhar  like  no  othei' 

(ii)d  liaTh  nnide:  his  own  June-tide. 

■■  ThoiigliTs  like  Aveary  pilg-rims  hasti^n 
0"er  the  rich  AIi 'sair  way. 
Seeking- freely  offered  })ardou 

For  the  error  through  life's  day." 


Ill  tl)ls  lirst  summer  nioutli — leaf}',  rosy  June, 
^vhicll  wins  so  lovingly  the  liea.rt  of  every  j'liral 
florist  and  searcher  after  botanical  trnllis,  it  iy 
deemed  not  inappropriate  lo  resume  the  su1)ject 
of  "Higher  education  for  Females,"  alluded  to 
ill  our  last  talk    In  the  first  place  let  me  express 

^deliglit  that  the  tendem;}^  of  the  age  is  toward  a 
more  liberal  development  of  the  mental  capacity 
of  our  women,  in  fostering  higher  grades  of  sem- 
inaries of  learning  for  females,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  such  as  students,  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  lo  the  sciences  and  abstract  studies,  like 
medicine,  law  and  literature,  to  those  classic  tem- 
pi cs  heretofore  reserved  to  men  exclusively.  It 
scems  now  to  be  admitted  that  woman  exercises 
by  lier  presence  tiie  most  wholesome  influences 
upon  students  of  the  rouglier  character.  Women 
by  their  companionship  reflne  and  elevate  grosser 
natui  es,  and  in  her  presence,  and  witli  her  rivalry 
all  are  stimulated  to  greater  exertion  to  win  the 
tvolden  prize  of  public  esteem  and  favor.  Xovv, 

i  that  the  avenues  to  ffu'tune  and  favor  are  no  louij;- 
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er  closed  or  impeded,  what  may  we  not  expect 
from  womanly  effortB,  judging  from  the  past,  and 
recognizing  her  occasionally  fxceptional  tri- 
umphs over  all  the  impediments  which  society 
has  fo]'  a  long  time  placed  in  her  way,  with  a  sort 
of  fiendish  ingenuity  becoming  onl)^  the  nntu- 
|tored  savage  of  the  untilled  Nviklciness 
'  How  woman,  under  these  ndversc  circnm- 
stances,  could  have accomplisliedas  unieli  as  Fier 
liistory  proves  in  the  last  three  centuries  is  a 
wonder  and  a  mystery.  We  find  her  the  surest, 
yet  all  powerful,  ruler  of  nations  through  her 
male  lovers,  and  we  have  now  as  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, a  noble  Avoman,  whose  admirable  qualities 
command  more  love  and  esteem  from  her  sub- 
jects than  any  mnle  i'ul''r  (tould  possibly  com- 
mand In  the  arts  we  need  onlj^  name  Rosa 
Bonheur,  the  inimitable  port]-a>'er  of  animals  on 
canvas.  In  literature  she  holds  an  enviable  dis- 
tinction. 8he  has  shoAvn  herself  ]noficient  in 
the  sciences  ;  and  :is  ;in  inventor,  Mrs  M.  J. 
Gage,  in  the  Novtli  Aiixylcan.  Rcrkvin,  has,  in  an 
eloquent  defense  of  the  rights  of  her  sisters, 
shown  that  to  women  we  owe  tlie  invention  and 
ornamentation  of  pottery,  the  fabricatio]!  of  silk, 
gauze,  lace  and  tlie  Cashmeiv  shawl,  engi'aving 
on  wood,  and  the  extraction  of  tliat  sweetest  of 
all  perfumes,  the  atlar  of  roses,  in  the  days  of 
old.  Since  tlien,  it  is  very  significiant  that  a  wo- 
man invented  the  fir^t  cottc  n  gin,  although  ajnan 
obtained  the  credit  of  it,  and  the  iirst  straw  bon- 
net, whilst  in  the  list  of  moi-e  complex  mechan- 
isms, she  is  represented  by  the  Burden  hoi'se- 
shoe  machine — which  saved  if^SS, 000,000  in  the 
first  fourteen  years  of  its  use,  a.  mower  and 
reaper,  the  pa]:»er  pail,  the  gindet  ])ointed  sci-ew, 
an  improved  spinning  machine,  a  rotar  y  loom,  a 
voltaic  smelting  furnace,  a  wof)d  sawing  machine 
a  chain  elevator,  a  deep-sea  telescope,  ;v  machine 
for  making  satchel  bottom  ])aper  bags,  (the  iy- 
ventor  was  offei-ed  $50,000  f  r  the  jiatent,)  and 
many  other  ecpially  valuable  and  novel  appli- 
ances 

And  to  this  we  would  add  that  a  lady  of  this 
city  has  invented  the  most  sensible  and  practical 
F\r6- Escape  that  has  evei-  been  presented  to  the 
public  consideration,  which  lias  been  well  tested 
and  received  the  entire  approval  pt  tlie  fire  de- 
partment of  Baltimore  city.  In  journalisrw,  our 
records  of  early  date  show  women  editing  some 
of  the  best  newspapers  of  that  day  in  this  coun- 
try, while  to-day  Mrs.  Ijcslie,  of  Southern  birth, 
is  the  (;bief  manage]-  and  comptroller  of  tlie 
I^eslie  Journals  of  New  York  city,  tliat  take  rank 
with  the  best  monthlies  published  in  that  home 


of  literature  and  the  arts. 

If  woman  has  done  all  this,  hampered  aw  she 
has  been,  what,  I  again  ask,  may  we  expect  of 
her,  now  that  these  obstructions  to  her  manifes- 
tations of  genius,  and  her  practical  usefulness  in 
contributing  to  the  advancement  of  the  human 
race  have  been,  to  a  great  degree  removed,  and 
she  is  allowed  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
great  schools  of  learning,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  her  brothers,  and  tnjoy  solely  the  benefits 
of  her  labor  under  the  laws  of  nearly  all  enlight- 
ened S'ales  of  this  Union  at  least,  and  also  of 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe. 

While  we  rejoice  that  this  inglorious  ban  has 
been  slmvh'^  dissolving,  we  do  not  desire  to  see 
any  but  such  as  are  competent  and  have  an  un- 
conciuerable  ambition  to  excel  in  some  particu- 
lar line  of  study,  claim  their  right  under  this 
ameliorating  change  f]-(nn  stern  seclusion  to  par- 
tial participai ion  will)  man  in  the  enjoyment  of 
drinking  at  the  same  pure  founts  of  wis- 
dom and  science.  No,  we  are  migallant  enough 
to  say  for  tl'C  good  of  womankind,  that  all  the 
study  in  the  world  will  not  make  some  women 
other  than  mei'C  contributors  to  the  likes  and 
dislikes— the  animal  pleasures  of  man's  appetite 
and  humors,  and  all  sach,  often  lovel3%  sisters, 
should  not  enter  the  portals  of  science  where 
angels  often  fear  to  tread,  but  should  have  an 
education  such  as  will  fit  them  to  go  through 
life  with  honor  to  tliemselves  and  happiness  to 
any  household  that  they  may  become  a  member 
of  Such,  aud  of  such,  thet'e  is  a  large  majority 
of  the  sex,  should  have  a  higher  education  than 
is  now  provided  for  all  such.  An  education  that 
will  tit  them  to  become  sensible  matrons,  nota- 
ble housekeepers  and  true  moihers,  capable  of 
making  home  a  loved  resort  for  husband  and 
the  dearest  place  on  earth  for  the  children, 
that  they  all  in  after  life,  when  she — tlie  real 
cause  shall  have  gone  to  her  eternal  j-ew:ird, 
may  coUectivel}'^  and  singly,  with  heartfelt  truth, 
wherever  the}'  may  be,  exclaim — "Home!  sweet 
home!"  their  memories  ever  returning  with  lin- 
gering fondness  to  the  pleasures  of  life  at  their 
old  nest, '  when  mother  did  this;  said  this;  anti 
had  so  and  so."  Ijet  our  girls  in  the  mass  be  so 
educat(!d  as  to  fit  them  so  well  for  the  duties  of 
housekeeping  and  making  home  a  paradise,  tliat 
theii-  liusbands  and  children  will  love  home  bel- 
t(>r  than  all  other  places  on  earth.  Those  who 
ai-e  gifted  and  desire  fame  more  t.lian  love — of 
which  there  may  be  a  few  and  fai-  between— can 
now  enter  the  portals  of  the  temple  of  learning 
and  reap  the  advantages  if  they  choose,  but  let 
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all  others  be  educated  so  that  they  be  fitted  to 
adorn  the  station  of  mothers  of  families  and  be 
responsible  for  a  future  race  of  honest,  bi'ave 
sons  and  virtuous  dauglilers,  that  will  strenthen 
and  glorify  by  their  virtue,  their  nation. 


Our  Visit  Harford. 

By  invitation  of  A.  M.  Fulford,  Esq.,  we 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Deer  Creek 
Farmers  Club,  at -his  house,  on  Saturday^ 
May  19th.  For  the  first  time,  I  passed 
over  the  Narrow  Guage  R.  R.,  from  Bal- 
timore to  Fallston,  and  from  there  by  stage 
4  miles  to  Bel  Air.  This  route  passes 
through  Long- Green  Valley,  noted  as  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  valleys  in 
the  State.  Near  to  the  road  are  the 
splendid  farm?  and  fine  residences  of 
Messrs.  Samuel  Hyde,  P.  T.  George,  Ed. 
Jenkins,  Geo.  H.  Williams,  and  many 
others  of  like  celebrity.  After  leaving  this 
valley  the  country  becomes  rugged  but 
romantic  with  its  high  hills,  valleys,  streams, 
forests,  &c.,  all  of  which  remmded  me  of 
the  great  dairy  localities  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  in  New  England,  and  I 
cannot  see  why  cheese  factories  and  cream- 
eries wpuld  not  be  as  profitable  as  in  Oneida 
and  Herkimer  counties,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Ken- 
nebeck  county,  Maine.  Climate,  soil,  situ- 
ations and  all  the  surroundings,  with  near- 
ness to  large  markets,  seem  to  me  very 
favorable  to  such  enterprises. 

At  Bel  Air,  many  old  acquaintances  were 
met  and  time  passed  in  these  interviews, 
until  Mr.  Fulford  arrived  and  took  me  in 
his  private  carriage  behind  a  fine  team,  to 
his  elegant  old  homestead,  one  mile  from 
the  tov/n,  where  I  spent  the  balance  of  the 
day  and  night,  with  as  much  pleasure  and 
interest  as  I  have  ever  enjoyed  in  the  same 
space  of  tiuie.  The  mansion  of  imported 
English  brick  was  built  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  and  to-day  is  standing  firm, 
in  good  condition  and  from  appearances 
will  stand  hundreds  of  years  to  come.  The 
main  building  is  about  30x50  feet  to  which 


additions  have  been  made  since  its  erection. 
The  parlor  contains  more  than  thirty  val- 
uable family  portraits  going  back  for  sev- 
eral generations.  A  likeness  of  the  great- 
grandmother  of  Mr.  Fulford  hangs  on  the 
wall ;  she,  with  her  husband,  when  the 
British  entered  Boston  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  left  New  England  and 
located  in  Maryland.  There  are  many 
other  interesting  paintings,  and  each  has 
its  own  entertaining  history. 

The  farm,  which  contains  about  130 
acres,  mostly  cultivated  in  wheat,  corn  and 
rye,  with  pasture  alternated,  has  on  it  a 
great  variety  of  out-buildings,  among  which 
is  a  barn  over  100  feet  long ;  feed  house 
containing  steam  engine  and  boiler  for 
cooking  feed,  &c.;  ice  and  spring  houses 
and  a  large  number  of  pig  and  chicken 
houses,  also  one  stone  house  20x50  feet  in 
which  is  a  large  old-fashioned  cider  mill, 
which  is  referred  to,  that  attention  be  di- 
rected to  the  care  taken  of  implements  on 
this  place.  The  horse-power  which  drives 
the  cider  mill  is  on€  I  made  and  sold  40 
years  ago,  and  is  now  in  as  good  working 
order  as  when  first  made.  It  gave  me 
great  pleasure  to  recognize  this  old  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  garden  has  been  on  the  same  spot  for 
50  years  and  contains  f  of  an  acre  and  could 
not  be  better  arranged  for  use  and  effect. 
As  to  the  stock,  it  would  take  a  whole 
number  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  to  describe 
the  many  heads  and  the  excellence  of  each, 
and  as  we  learn  Mr.  Fulford  is  getting  up 
a  lull  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  same,  I 
will  await  its  pubHcation  and  refer  my 
readers  to  it.  Suffice  it  for  me  to  say  that 
the  Berkshire  hogs  are  the  commanding 
stock  on  this  farm.  They  occupy  8  or  10 
acres,  divided  into  small  lots  of  two  or  less 
acres,  do' ted  all  over  with  small,  covered 
pens,  in  which  lots  they  are  kept  winter 
and  summer.  The  herd  consists  of  several 
splendid  imported  breeders,  besides  his 
own  raising  that  have  taken  so  many  pre- 
miums in  the  different  States  of  the  West, 
the  South,  and  the  Middle  States.  We 
learned  his  sales  in  the  past  few  years  have 
amounted  to  $80,000.  This  is  some  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  of  the  pig- business 
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done  on  this  beautiful  farm  in  Harford 
county.  He  had  150  when  I  got  there  and 
17  more  I  was  told  were  added  during'  the 
night.  The  stock  of  horses,  cattle,  turkies, 
and  other  poultry  were  in  great  abundance 
and  all  looking  well. 

About  4  P.  M.,  the  members  ol  the  Deer 
Creek  Farmers'  Club  began  to  assemble, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  and  an  instructive  discussion  was 
began,  a  report  of  which  follows  this,  and 
will  be  read  with  interest.  After  a  session 
of  some  hours  the  club  adjourned  and  the 
company  of  thirty,  members  and  invited 
guests,  were  summoned  to  the  dining  hall, 
where  seats  and  ample  room  was  found  for 
all,  profuse  prodigality  and  hearty  cheer, 
flowers,  bright  lights,  old  silver  and  other 
ornamentations,  delicious  viands  and  a 
supeib  desert.  No  hrst-class  dty  hotel  can 
prepare  a  better  dinner  and  more  elegant 
entertainment  than  was  there  spread  before 
the  club  and  its  guests,  and  is  it  saying  too 
much  to  add — herein  perhaps  may  be  at- 
tributed much  of  the  mysterious  popular- 
ity of  the  Deer  Creek  Farmers'  Club. 

W. 


The  Deer  Creek  Farmers^  Club. 


PKEI'AIIATION   1-OK  HAKYEST. 


We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  editor  of 
the  yEgis  for  an  advanced  copy  of  his  ad- 
mirable report  of  the  Deer  Creek  Farmers' 
Club,  which  we  give  in  full : — 

"'Ihe  Deer  Creek  Farmers'  Club  met 
last  Saturday  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Alex. 
M.  Fulford,  near  Bel  Air,  Mr.  S.  B.  Silver, 
President,  in  the  chair.  Nearly  all  the  ac- 
tive members  were  present,  together  with 
Messrs.  Ezra  Whitman,  of  the  Maryla)id 
Farmer ;  George  L.  Van  Bibber,  Col.  Her- 
man Stump,  G.  Smith  Norris,  J.  T.  C.  Fiop- 
kins,  A.  Preston  Gilbert,  Henry  Fulford 
and  N.  N.  Nock. 

"  Before  proceeding  with  the  regular 
business  the  club,  in  a  body,  exann'ned  Mr. 
Fulford's  stock,  of  which  Berkshire  swine 
are  a  specialty.  Mr.  Fulford's  Berkshires 
are  noted  fer  and  wide  as  the  finest  in  the 
country,  a  fact  which  is  attested  by  the 
large  number  of  premiums  he  receives  at 
the  best  fairs  of  the  land  The  herd  em- 
braces a  number  of  choice  animals  selected 
and  purchased  for  him  in  England  by  an 


I  agent  sent  out  expressly  for  that  purpose. 
'  The  rapid  growth  of  some  of  these  swine 
'  is  remarkable.    A  lot  of  about"  20,  which 
I  were  only  from  five  to  six  months  old,  will 
;  weigh  from  175  to  250  pounds  each.  Mr. 
Fulford  has  also  some  excellent  registered 
i. Jersey  and  grade  cows  and  fine  horses.  A 
thorough-bred  brood  mare,  descended  from 
Lemington  and  her  colt  by  Administrator 
'  were  much  admired. 

"  Upon  the  re-assembling  of  the  club  the 
question  aimounced  for  discussion  was  : — 
'  What  preparation  should  we  make  "for 
harvest  and  how  can  we  economize  in  sav- 
'  ing  our  crops.' 

"  Mr.  Fulford  said  that  since  cann'ng  has 
become  so  general,  harvest  hands  are  har- 
;  der  to  get,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
things  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  preparing 
for  harx  est  is  to  secure  good  hands  in  time. 
:  Another  important  matter  is  to  get  mow- 
'  ers  and  reapers  in  good  condition.  After 
•  the  last  harvest  they  should  have  been 
!  cleaned,  greased  and  put  under  cover,  so 
that  they  would  be  ready  lor  work  by 
merely  grinding  a  few  knives.    He  has  a 
Champion  mower  which  has  been  treated 
i  in  that  way,  and  it  has  not  cost  him  four 
cents  for  repairs.    If  we  will  look  ahead 
and  attend  to  little  things,  we  will  save  time 
if  not  money.    It  is  important  to  be  full- 
handed  at  harvest.  Crops  should  be  saved 
as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  cut,  as  their  mar- 
,  ket  value  is  considerably  increased  thereby, 
j  Hay  cut  in  time  and  properly  cured  will 
:  sell  for  more  money  and  be  better  for  feed- 
ing than  if  allowed  to  become  over  ripe. 
He  also  advocated  planting  corn  for  forage 
alongside  the  pasture  fields,  in  order  to 
i  prox'ide  green  food  for  stock  in  case  of  a 
dry  season.    He  advised  farmers  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  as  much  labor  saving 
machinery  as  their  crops  will  justify.  Self- 
binders  n.iay  be  liable  to  some  objections, 
.  on  hilly  ground,  but  where  the  land  is  suit- 
able they  may  be  used  to  advantage.  They 
might  not  pay  for  cutting  five  or  six  acres 
of  wheat,  but  two  or  three  neighbors  could 
buy  and  use  one  in  common.    Hay  ted- 
ders are  also  useful  and  there  is  no  econo- 
,  my  in  using  half  worn  forks  in  the  harvest 
i  field. 

"  Wm.  Webster  urged  the  importance 
of  having  harvesting  implements  and  ma- 
chinery in  good  condition  before  they  are 
needed  for  use.      vVith  a  small  harvest  it 
i  might  not  pay  to  buy  new  machinery.  If 
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the  crop  is  sufficiently  large,  a  self-binder  \ 
will  pay,  because  it  will  save  a  gieat  deal 
of  trouble  and  worry  about  hands.  He 
had  used  a  reaper  eleven  years  at  a  cost  of 
only  $4  or  $5  for  repairs.  The  secret  was 
that  after  it  was  used,  it  was  taken  to  pieces 
cleaned  and  not  put  together  until  the 
next  harvest.  It  is  important  to  know  what 
crops  to  cut  first.  Frequently  timothy, 
clover  and  wheat  are  all  ready  for  cutting 
at  the  same  time.  He  would  cut  the  clo- 
ver first  and  before  more  than  half  the  heads 
turn  brown.  Timothy  should  be  cut  soon 
after  it  comes  in  bloom.  Wheat  should 
not  stand  too  long.  There  is  less  shrink- 
age in  the  grain  if  cut  before  it  becomes 
very  ripe. 

"  Thomas  A.  Hays  thought  it  important 
to  have  corn  well  worked  so  as  to  be  pre- 
pared for  harvest  when  it  comes.  Often 
corn  working  and  harvest  come  together, 
and  it  is  therefore  important  to  have  plenty 
of  help.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  tools 
examined,  repaired  and  put  away  in  good 
order.  The  gain  by  the  use  of  good  tools 
is  immense. 

"James  Lee  said  a  farmer  should  be 
ahead  of  his  work.  The  harvesting  of 
of  large  crops  require  improved  machinery 
but  he  doubted  the  economy  of  buying  a 
reaper  to  save  10  or  11  acres  of  wheat. 

"  For  a  large  crop  he  would  use  a  self- 
binder.  To  save  a  crop  of  hay  you  need 
a  good  mower,  a  horse  rake  and  a  hay 
tedder.  The  latter  is  very  important,  par- 
ticularly in  a  wet  harvest,  as  it  will  turn 
hay  as  fast  as  20  men  with  forks.  Fie  let 
his  oats  lie  in  the  swath  until  they  are  thor- 
oughly cured  and  hauls  them  in  without 
shocking. 

"  Wm.  Munnikhuysen  also  thought  a 
farmer  ought  to  drive  his  spring  work,  so 
as  to  be  in  readiness  for  harvest.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  hay  tedders  so  highly  recom- 
mended, and  could  supply  any  of  the  mem- 
bers who  wanted  one. 

"  George  L.  VanBibber  said  he  did  not 
harvest  anything  but  raspberries  and  water- 
melons, and  he  supposed  moonlight  nights 
when  there  is  no  big  dog  about,  would  be 
the  best  time  to  harvest  watermelons. 
•  "Wm.  D.  Lee  said  his  melons  were 
generally  harvested  for  him. 

"  John  Moores  said  he  was  struck  with 
a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lochary, 
at  a  lormer  meeting  of  the  club,  that  the 
ftrst  thing  in  preparing  for  harvest  was  to 


I 

\  see  that  the  roads  leading  from  the  field  to 
the  barn  were  repaired  and  the  little  bridges 
and  gates  in  good  order.  Another  sugges- 
tion was  to  keep  your  hands  in  a  good  hu- 
mor ;  pay  them  a  good  price,  willingly 
and  promptly ;  feed  them  the  best  you 
have  and  plenty  of  it.  You  will  then  have 
no  trouble  getting  hands  another  year. 
Always  be  ready  for  harvest.  Have  good 
tools  and  enough  of  them  and  always  have 
a  spare  fork.  There  is  economy  in  using 
a  selt-binder,  even  for  a  medium  crop  of 
wheat. 

"  R.  Harris  Archer  agreed  fully  with 
Mr.  Moores  that  harvest  hands  should  be 
paid  and  fed  well.  It  requires  good  man- 
agement for  a  farmer  to  make  things  come 
in  right  during  harvest.  He  had  been 
dealing  in  hay  for  5  or  6  years  and  was 
convinced  that  three-fourths  of  the  hay 
sent  to  market  was  cut  too  late.  It  will 
bring  more,  and  be  m.ore  satisfactory  to 
buyer  and  seller  if  cut  earlier.  The  color 
and  yield  are  better  and  the  hay  weighs 
heavier  when  cut  earlier.  Timothy  and 
wheat  harvest  generally  come  together.  If 
a  man  makes  a  specialty  of  hay  he  should 
take  care  of  the  timothy  as  the  wheat  will 
be  less  injured  by  standing. 

"  Mr.  Moores  suggested  that  with  a  self- 
binder,  neither  need  be  neglected,  and  the 
after  growth  starts  better  when  cut  early. 

"Mr.  Archer  would  let  oats  get  tolera- 
bly ripe,  cut  them  with  a  side  delivery  rake 
machine  and  put  them  in  bunches. 

"  Hon.  James  D.  Watters  said  he  recol- 
lected when  a  boy,  they  used  to  get  ready 
for  harvest  by  getting  a  chunk  of  sand- 
stone and  putting  rifles  in  order  for  sharp- 
ening the  scythes.  Times  have  changed 
but  the  principle  is  the  same.  Mr.  Loch- 
ary's  suggestion  about  mending  the  roads 
meant  more.  It  meant  looking  ahead  and 
putting  machinery  in  order.  The  time  is 
coming  when  nearly  every  farmer  will  want 
a  self-binder.  It  gives  a  farmer  control  of 
his  harvest  by  enabling  him  to  cut  it  down 
without  regard  to  the  help  he  may  have. 
He  did  not  think  there  was  any  disadvan- 
tage in  letting  timothy  stand  a  little  while, 
unless  you  want  to  sell  it,  or  have  a  livery 
stable,  and  don't  want  horses  to  eat  much 
of  it.  Horses  eat  it  better,  and  it  is  better 
for  them  when  not  cut  too  early.  Machi- 
nery ought  to  be  put  in  order  before  the 
hands  are  collected  in  the  field,  and  there 
is  no  economy  in  using  inferior  or  ^orn  out 
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forks.  He  considered  hay  tedders  ol  great 
advantage,  and  a  necessary  article  to  be 
provided  where  a  heavy  crop  of  hay  is  to 
be  saved.  In  preparing  to  harvest  clover 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  lot  of  canvas  caps  ready  for  cover- 
ing the  hay  cocks.  He  would  put  the  hay 
in  large  cocks,  cover  with  canvas,  let  it 
stand  a  few  days  and  then  haul  it  in. 

"  R.  John  Rogers  agreed  with  Mr.  Hays 
that  an  important  part  of  the  preparation 
is  to  get  the  corn  laid  by  before  harvest. 
He  had  not  as  high  an  opinion  oi  the  util- 
ity of  the  self-binder  as  some  members. 
Few  men  are  found  on  a  farm  who  are  com- 
petent to  keep  one  in  order,  and  being  lia- 
ble to  get  out  of  order,  they  may*  cause 
detention  in  the  harvest  field.  Until  they 
are  simplified  he  did  not  think  they  would 
answer  for  general  use.  He  was,  however, 
in  favor  of  using  the  ordinary  reaper,  and 
would  have  one  if  he  only  had  ten  acres  to 
cut.  He  had  found  a  horse-power  hay 
fork  a  great  labor-saving  implement  in 
housing  hay  in  a  barn,  and  hence  the  im- 
portance of  erecting  buildings  adapted  to 
their  use,  although  they  can  be  used  in 
almost  any  buildmg.  Hay  tedders  are  also 
valuable  in  the  harvest  field.  Timothy 
should  be  cut  when  the  bloom  is  fully  shed, 
and  before  the  blossom  begins  to  turn 
brown.  Stock  will  eat  it  better  than  if  al- 
lowed to  stand  longer. 

"  George  E.  Silver  thought  the  question 
of  preparing  for  harvest  could  be  confined 
to  wheat  and  hay  alone,  or  be  widened  to 
take  in  all  a  farmer's  business.  It  is  very 
important  to  look  ahead  and  have  things 
ready  for  use.  Work  can  be  done  quicker, 
better  and  more  economically  by  having 
things  ready  when  needed.  He  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  engage  extra  help  too 
long  ahead  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
of  getting  the  hands  after  you  engage  them. 
Crops  may  be  damaged  by  standing  after 
they  are  ready  to  be  cut,  and  the  great 
point  therefore  is,  to  be  ready  to  do  a  thing 
and  do  it  just  when  it  ought  to  be  done. 
Each  farmer  must  judge  lor  himself  as  to 
what  machinery  he  needs.  He  was  a  litde 
afraid  of  self-binders,  and  he  would  prefer 
to  wait  until  further  improvements  were 
made  in  them.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  they  be  practicable  for  farmers  gene- 
rally to  handle.  Mr.  Fulford  had  made  a 
good  point  when  he  said  there  was  no  econ- 
omy in  working  with  half  worn  machinery. 


He  also  thought  farmers  erred  in  buying 
so  many  different  kinds  of  machines,  but 
if  more  of  the  same  kind  were  used,  cast- 
ings and  repairs  could  be  more  readily 
procured  in  the  county.  A  horse  hay  fork 
is  useful  in  saving  labor  and  muscle.  A 
similar  instrument  is  made  for  hoisting  fod- 
der in  barns.  New  buildings  should  be 
adapted  for  using  the  hay  fork  and  fodder 
reel. 

"  Bennett  H.  Barnes  was  satisfied  self- 
binders  will  pay  for  even  15  acres  of  wheat 
Two  men  and  a  self-binder  can  cut  and 
shock  that  number  of  acres  in  a  day.  The 
most  of  us  cut  hay  too  late  to  weigh  well 
and  be  bright.  Hay  will  sell  better  if  cut 
early.  Wheat,  also,  will  be  fuller,  brighter 
and  weigh  heavier  when  cut  a  little  green. 

"Mr.  Ezra  Whitman,  of  the  Maryland 
Farmer,  told  how  hay  was  cut  and  saved 
when  he  was  a  boy — some  50  or  60  years 
ago.  Farmers  may  have  been  wrong  then 
and  he  would  not  undertake  to  instruct  so 
intelligent  and  experienced  a  body  of  far- 
mers as  the  Deer  Creek  Farmers'  Club. 
When  he  was  a  boy  no  more  grass  was  cut 
than  could  be  raked  up  in  windrows  and  put 
in  cocks  before  night.  The  men  cut  it 
with  scythes  and  the  boys  spread  it  to 
dry.  It  was  then  raked  into  windrows  and 
put  in  cocks  as  compactly  as  possible.  The 
next  morning,  when  the  dew  was  off,  the 
cocks  were  opened.  It  was  found  that  the 
hay  had  gone  through  a  heat  or  sweat. 
The  boys  then  spread  it  out,  shaking  it 
thoroughly  and  the  same  day  it  was  ready 
to  haul  in.  While  the  boys  were  doing 
this  the  men  were  putting  what  was  cut  that 
day  into  cocks,  or  hauling  in  what  was  cut 
the  day  before.  Sometimes,  when  too 
much  was  cut  they  would  work  until  nine 
I  o'olock,  at  night,  it  being  deemed  very 
I  injurious  to  the  hay  not  to  get  it  into  cocks 
;  the  clay  it  was  cut.  It  then  came  out  ol 
1  the  mow,  bright  and  free  from  dust,  and 
the  stock  ate  it  clean.  The  rule  was  to 
cut  clover  and  timothy  before  the  heads 
began  to  turn  brown.  They  had  no  mowing 
machines,  tedders  or  horse  pitch-forks,  but 
cut  with  scythes  and  turned  it  over  with 
forks.  Those  days  have  gone  by,  and  he 
rejoiced  to  see  the  great  improvements 
made  in  farm  machinery.  When  he  was 
a  boy  he  worked  with  his  father,  in  1824, 
on  the  first  reaping  machine  that  was  ever 
put  into  a  field.  That  machine  was  not  a 
success  but  Others  followed  it  and  workq4 
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successfully.  The  great  feature,  which  his 
father  did  not  adopt,  was  the  crank  motion. 
No  machine  without  the  crank  motion  has 
ever  been  a  success.  In  the  Eastern  States 
where  making  hay  is  a  specialty,  hay  is 
still  made  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  by  put- 
ting it  in  cocks  and  allowing  it  to  heat. 

S.  B.  Silver  said  it  was  important  to  have 
machinery  put  in  thorough  repair  before 
harvest  comes  on.  It  is  well  to  spend  a 
day  after  harv^est  in  looking  over  machin- 
ary  and  replacing  or  repairing  the  broken 
parts.  It  you  do  not  want  to  use  them 
again  they  will  sell  for  a  better  price.  In 
harvesting  he  uses  three  teams  and  six 
men.  Two  men  unload  in  the  barn,  and 
one  works  the  hay  fork  ;  one  drives  the 
loaded  teams  to  the  barn  and  brings  back 
the  empty  wagons.  Two  men  remain  in 
the  field  to  load.  He  had  in  this  way 
housed  the  wheat  from  14  acres  in  one  day. 

The  discussion  being  closed,  Mr.  Wed- 
ster  complimented  Mr.  Fulford  upon  his 
fine  stock  and  the  good  appearance  of  his 
farm.  He  has,  said  Mr.  Webster,  a  field 
of  grass  that  would  do  credit  to  Deer  Creek. 

The  Club  then  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Judge  Watters'  on  the  i6thof  June.  Sub- 
ject— "Farm  Ruts  •  their  use  and  abuse." 

[We  ask  attention  to  the  foregoing  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  this  club,  com- 
posed as  it  is  of  practical  farmers.  The 
suggestions  are  all  excellent  and  can,  with 
much  profit,  be  followed  by  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  farming.  This  interchange  of 
sentiment  and  honest  expression  of  indi- 
vidual reasons  for  pursuing  particular  sys- 
tems, is  what  makes  such  neighborhood 
clubs  so  important  and  tend  to  wonderful 
advancement  in  all  things  pertaining  to 
agriculture.  If  it  were  possible  to  have 
similar  neighborhood  or  even  counnty 
associations  for  consultation  and  united  ac- 
tion all  over  the  State,  "  My  Maryland  " 
would  soon  blossom  as  a  rose  and  be  an 
oasis  in  the  desert  waste  of  the  old  middle 
States  of  the  sea  side. — Eds.  Md.  Far.] 

It  is  easier  to  grow  rhubarb  from  the 
seed  than  to  get  old  roots,  as  these  seldom 
give  satisfaction. 

White  clover  generally  springs  up  where 
^ones  are  applied  on  old  pastures. 


Short  Horns  Sold  to  Talbot  Stock 
Breeders. 

Edward  B.  Emory,  Esq.,  of  "  Poplar 
Grove"  Stock  Farm,  sold  May  15th  ult.  to 
Clarence  Levering,  Esq.,  residing  near 
Easton,  Talbot  county,  the  following  Short- 
Horn  animals  of  his  own  breeding :  b.  c. 
Mary's  Kirklevington  Prince,  $150,  h.  c 
Victoria  E.  2d,  $200,  h.  c.  Catherine  Prin- 
cess, $300,  h.  c.  Geneva  Rose  2d,  $400. 
Mr.  Levering  purchased  these  natives  of 
Queen  Anne's  after  visiting  the  cattle 
ranches  of  the  West  where  all  strains  are 
bred,  and  inspecting  the  Hereford  breeds 
of  Col.  Edward  Lloyd  and  others  of  Tal- 
bot, who  raise  extensively  Herefords. — 
Nearly  ill  the  bull  calves  raised  at  "Poplar 
Grove"  have  been  disposed  of,  Queen 
Anne's  farmers  taking  a  goodly  number. 
We  are  pleased  to  notice  this  appreciation 
of  our  local  stock  breeders  and  farmers  of 
Mr.  Emory's  efforts  to  improve  the  stock 
of  the  county  and  make  "Poplar  Grove" 
an  important  Short- Horn  nursery  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Emory,  on  the  same  day.  made  sale 
af  the  following  young  Berkshires  to  L. 
R.  Levering,  Esq.,  also  of  Talbot  county, 
at  $35  each  :  Lord  of  East  Ostwell,  Chop- 
tank  ist.  Rose  of  Poplar  Grove  ist,  Bella- 
danna  of  Poplar  Grove  ist  and  2nd.  This 
choice  breed  still  holds  its  own  against  all 
other  breeds.  They  are  particularly  nice 
for  hams,  and  while  they  grow  to  enor- 
mous weights,  they  can  be  fattened  at  any 
age.  Mr.  Levering  seems  to  have  been 
struck  with  these  good  qualities  of  the 
Berkshire  breeed. —  Centreville  Record. 

 ♦o*  

Great  Figures  for  Thoroughbred 
Yearlings. — The  sale  of  thoroughbred 
yearlings  at  Mr.  Swigert's  Elmendorf  stud 
farm,  near  Lexington,  Ky  ,  Saturday,  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  most  of  the 
leading  racing  stables  in  the  country,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  grandest  sales  ever  held 
in  the  United  States.  The  23  colts  brought 
$33,600.  an  average  of  $1,460.87  :  and  21 
fillies,  $13,530,  an  average  of  $644.28. 
The  grand  average  was  $1,071.13.  Some 
of  the  leading  figures  realized,  and  the  pur- 
chasers were  :  Bay  colt  by  Virgil,  bought 
by  Dwyer  Brothers,  $5,100 ;  bay  colt  by 
Glenelg,  A.  J.  Cassatt,  $3,700 ;  bay  colt  by 
Glenelg,  S.  D.  Bruce,  $3,000 ;  chestnut 
colt  by  Monarchist,  S.  D.  Bruce,  $2,500  \ 
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bay  colt  by  Virgil,  Dwyer  Brothers,  $2,000 ; 
bay  colt  by  Virgil,  J.  E.  Kelly,  $2,450; 
brown  colt  by  Monarchist,  Dwyer  Bros., 
$2,000 ;  bay  colt  by  Glenelg,  J.  E.  Kelly, 
$1,850;  bay  colt  by  Virgil,  Dwyer  Bros., 
$1,550;  chestnut  colt  by  Glenelg,  J.  E. 
Kelly,  $1,800;  chestnut  colt  by  Glenelg, 
].  G.  Nelson,  $1,150;  black  colt  by  Virgil, 
Dwyer  Brothers,  $1,100;  chestnut  colt  by 
Glenelg,  $1,000  ;  brown  filly  by  Virgil,  A. 
J.  Cassatt,  $2,200;  bay  filly  by  Genelg,  J. 
E.  Kelly  $2,500  ;  bay  filly  by  Virgil,  S. 
D.  Bruce,  $1,150. 


Immense  Sales  of  Jerseys,  at  New 
York. — The  first  clay's  sale  amounted  to 
$717.46  a  head.  The  second  day's  sale 
resulted  in  the  sale  of  fifty-eight  head, 
which  brought  $69,685,  an  average  of 
$1,200.08  each,  which  exceeds  by  $438  per 
head,  any  preceding  average  for  an  entire 
day's  catalogue.  The  Pedro  blood  seemed 
to  increase  the  sales  immensely.  Mr. 
Cooper,  it  is  believed  paid  $10,000  for  Pe- 
dro. At  this  sale  Khedive's  Primrose, 
bred  to  Pedro,  was  bought  by  Mr.  S.  M. 
Shoemaker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  $5,150, 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  in  this  country 
or  any  other  for  any  one  cow.  Elsewhere 
in  this  number,  Mr.  S.  is  credited  with  the 
purchase  of  a  cow,  at  a  late  auction  for 
$2,600.  He  has,  to-day,  cows  that  have 
sold  tor  far  higher  prices  than  any  cows 
now  owned  in  the  State.  Maryland  now 
owns  more  high  priced  Jersey  cattle  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Where  will 
the  limit  of  this  breed  of  stock  stop  in 
price  ? 
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